











SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS. 
[ sa-00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 








at Washington 
Fig. 3.—CuHATELAINE Repincore WaLkinG Suit (with Cur Paper Pattern). 


Redingote Walking Suit, Fig. 3, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 
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Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1873, by Harper & Brothers, in the Office of the Liivarion of Congress, 
Fics. 1-3.—LADIES’ SPRING WALKING SUITS.—[Sez next Pace. } 





Fig. 2.—Brack Sirk Dress wity CasHMERE POLONAISE. 


Sirk WALkine Suir. 
[Cut Paper Patterns of the Chdtelaine 
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HARRY.—1855-1873. 
“ Bearded like the pard.” 
‘* Here we go down, down, down-y,” 
I sang to you long ago, 
When you wore a sweet little gown-y 
As soft and as white as snow. 


And now in your long trowsers 
You stand end sing it to me; 

And the strain such emotion arouses, 
I hardly believe what I see. 


Not whiskers already! Don’t tell me! 
Yet coming events, as we know, 

Caat shadows before; and so really 
They may be beginning to grow. 


Forgotten the wee sweet gown-y, 
As, stroking your cheek and chin, 
**Here we go! down, down, downy,” 
I hear you softly begin. 


Well, finish the song, and gladly ; 
. "Tis nature’s marvelous plan. 
A baby might end more sadly 
Than by growing to be a man. 


If a shade of pain will tarry 
To think of the baby that went, 
What matters it? Haven't I Harry? 
And are we not more than content ? 


So, ‘* Here we go down, down, down-y,” 
Was not more sweet in the past 
+ Than, ‘‘ Here we go! down, down, downy,” 
’ As echoed by Harry at last. 





Ladies’ Spring Walking Suits, 
Figs. 1-3. 
See illustration on first page. 

Fig. 1.—Raw Sirk Watxine Suit. Spring 
suit of damask raw silk. Skirt with polonaise 
of plain raw silk. The skirt is in two silvery 
gray shades, made with three lapping gathered 
flounces. Polonaise with long front draped very 
short behind, and trimmed to represent a chite- 
laine bodice by rows of black velvet ribbon and 
lace. Swinging passementerie cords in front of 
corsage; braiding in corners of polonaise skirt ; 
fringe of silk tied in the edge of the garment. 
Medici fraise of pleated muslin. Medici hat 
of black straw, with blue-faced brim and gray 
plume. 

Fig. 2.—Brack Sirk Dress with Casu- 
MERE Potonalse. This suit consists of a silk 
skirt and cashmere polonaise. ‘The skirt has a 
deep straight flounce of silk headed by a pleated 
puff. Narrower frills on the front breadth. The 
vest-polonaise is trimmed with thick curled braid 
and netted fringe. Black watered ribbon sash. 
Pointed neck with English linen collar. Rabagas 
bonnet of white chip, trimmed with black velvet 
and roses. 

Fig. 3.—CuAte.ains Repincote WALKING 
Sort (with Cut Parer Pattern). ‘This ele- 
gant suit, which is copied from one of the most 
stylish Paris dresses imported this season, con- 
sists of a walking skirt and a single-breasted 
close-fitting redingote or polonaise. ‘The skirt 
is of olive brown silk, and is trimmed with cir- 
cular pleatings on the front breadth, and a deep 
gathered flounce and narrow pleatings behind. 
The polonaise is of pale écrn summer camel’s- 
hair cloth, elaborately embroidered, and trimmed 
with swinging cords on the waist. It is edged 
with netted fringe, and draped by a side sash 
of watered ribbon. Any other material may be 
used, with trimming to suit the taste. English 
straw bonnet, trimmed with olive brown and 
écru silk, wild roses, and a black lace scarf on 
the crown. Olive brown silk umbrella. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Tuis suit comprises two articles—chatelaine 
redingote and walking skirt. 

CHATELAINE RepIncotTe.—This pattern is in 
five pieces—front, side back, back, sleeve, and 
cuff, The front is fitted by a cross basque seam 
and two darts on each side. The back is ad- 
justed by a seam in the middle and side back 
seams which extend to the shoulder. An extra 
width is cut on each seam in the back at the 
waist line, and gathered on the under side. The 
skirt is draped on the side by five pleats turning 
upward, according to the perforations, com- 
mencing at the lower hole; and underneath the 
garment, at the waist line, are tacked two tapes 
twelve inches long—one from each side seam. 
Place the perforation nearest the top of the skirt 
part on the middle of the tape, and the lower 
one on the end, each side, to form the panier. 
Baste up and try on wrong side out; if altera- 
tion is needed, take up more or less in the seams. 
The wide coat sleeve is finished at the wrist by 
a deep cuff. Place the longest seam of the sleeve 
to the notch in the back part of the armhole, and 
hold the sleeve toward you when sewing it in. 
Put the pattern together by the notches. An 
outlet of an inch is allowed for the seams on the 
shoulders and under the arms, and a quarter of 
an inch for all others. The notches at the top 
and bottom show where to turn back for the hem 
in front. If the sleeves are too long or too 
short, take from or add to the top and bottom an 
equal quantity, always keeping the same shape. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 8 yards. 

Fringe, 44¢ yards. 

Wacxine Sxirt.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—front gore,.two side gores, and straight 
breadth for the back. Cut the front gore and 
back breadth with the longest straight edge laid 
on the fold of the goods to avoid seams. Cut 
two pieces each of the pattern given for the side 
gores. Put the pattern together by the notches, 
paying no attention to the rain of the paper. 

Quantity of material, 27 .nches wide, 7 yards, 
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@@® WirTH the next Number of Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY will be published the 
Twelfth Part of 

DORE’S LONDON. 
This magnificent Serial, which is pub- 
lished at a high price in England, is 
issued gratuitously in Eight-page Sup- 
plements to the subscribers to Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY. 





SB Cut Paper Patterns of the new and ele- 
gant Chatelaine Redingote Walking Suit, illus- 
trated on the first page of the present Number, 
are now ready, and will be sent by the Publishers, 
prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents. 
For Complete List of Cut Paper Patterns pub- 
lished see Advertisement on page 271. 

XG Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain an extra-sized Pattern-Sheet, with full-sized 
patterns of a large number of Spring and Sum- 
mer Mantles, Sacques, Dolmans, Water-Proofs, 
and other Wrappings for Ladies and Children ; 
House and Street Suits, Wrappers, Fichus, Fack- 
ets, Vests, etc.; together with choice literary and 
artistic attractions. 





FAST OLD WOMEN. 


HERE is a sisterhood of woimen, some- 

thing past the meridian of their days, 
who, the labors of life being done, suddenly 
emerge from their obscurity like flies from 
the chrysclid—who, having been confined 
by unescapable duty for thirty years, more 
or less, gladly show how irksome the duty 
was by the buoyancy with which they ac- 
cept their freedom, and of whom no other 
description tells better than that contained 
in the above term—fast old women. 

They are not literally old, perhaps, but 
they certainly are not young: their hair 
would be very gray, save in rare instances, 
if they knew nothing of the delicate dyes ; 
their skins would be creased and corded if 
they knew nothing of the French enamels; 
their mouths would be dark and dreary 
caves, marked like the cave of Pagan with 
old bones, if they knew nothing of the den- 
tists; and their forms would be shapeless if 
they knew nothing «f the dress-makers. Yet 
it is not of any such knowledge that we com- 
plain, since, believiag it to be the duty of 
all to make themselves as comely as may be, 
we must accord them the privilege of choos- 
ing for themselves the ideal of comeliness 
to which they would approach: it is the ill 
purpose to which such knowledge is applied 
that we deprecate, in that, after the effect of 
a false youth is gained, it uses that effect for 
evil results. 

A little observation of this sort of women 
teaches us that they were married early, and 
that they had so little girlhood that they 
have been like unbroached bottles of Cham- 
pagne lying on their sides and waiting, with 
all their froth and bubble in them, for the 
moment of escape. They have borne chil- 
dren, but seldom borne with them much; 
have reared them usually after that way 
which the proverb recognizes in saying a 
selfish mother makes a generous child. They 
have been active and capable housekeepers, 
using their superfluous energies upon do- 
mestic affairs, till now, when they can dele- 
gate the duties to elder children or others; 
or having disposed of the children — the 
daughters to marriage, the sons to clubs— 
they can reduce the ménage to a suite at a 
hotel, as they have already reduced the hus- 
band to an animated ledger and breathing 
bank account. 

They are very seldom widows; for the 
widow requires more circumspection in her 
daily walk than they are wont to exercise 
—they who are fortified by the existence of 
husbands, and husbands who do not com- 
plain: and so long as the husband is not 
seen to adjust his spectacles, the world dis- 
creetly looks the other way. They are quite 
as seldom absolutely vicious, for, being past 
the heyday of the blood, emotions rather 
than passions are in play with them. They 
are sentimental and romantic, sometimes 
melancholy, sometimes gay, and always vain, 
always fictitiously living over the youth they 
never had. They smile, and forget that where 
once the dimples nestled now only two 
wrinkles are furrowed; they flourish their 
lunettes coquettishly, displaying the fact 
that the lenses are convex; and all the pou- 
dre de riz in the world can not hide the fact 
that the bloom has long been brushed from 
the bosom bared so bravely to the blast. In 
the background there is always mystery, 
persecution, sorrow—they compliment each 
other on the marks of suffering which give 
pathos to their absent-minded expression ; 





but in the foreground there is always a 
man—a man who has no business there ; 
now it is the youth they failed to marry, 
now the ideal they never came across, now 
the young man of the present who feels him- 
self twice a man when dangling at the side 
of a woman twice his age, and whose insipid 
adoration is soothing to their hungry vanity 
and stimulating to their vapid fancies. 

As to where they can be seen—they are 
to be seen every where where it is public— 
behind the scenes at the theatre, where they 
invite the players home to supper, and re- 
gret the misapplied talents that have rusted 
with themselves in private life, and talk still 
as if CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN’s playing in her 
own gray hair ought to give them the free- 
dom of the boards; sometimes they are seen 
on the exchange; sometimes at the race- 
course, betting—not always gloves—on the 
favorite. They are connoisseurs of pictures 
and of wines; and they always have a re- 
form or two on hand, which gives them ex- 
cuse for any amount of visiting and weak 
flirtation—reforms generally of the kind that 
allows much conversation which, if not inde- 
cent, is prurient, and which renders them, 
by the latitude of their remarks, and by the 
relish with which they accept and roll over 
every high-seasoned scandal like a sweet 
morsel under their tongues, as unfortunate 
companions as the young man or woman of 
their acquaintance could encounter, and de- 
moralizing to every community they enter, 
like old and overripe fruit with a worm at 
the heart, corrupting all the fresh young 
fruit beside it. Never is this influence of 
theirs more injurious than when used upon 
the young wives and mothers who look with 
wonder and pleasure on their beauty, be it 
artificial or be it well-preserved, and listen 
to the ejaculations and declarations that 
teach mistrust of husbands and neglect of 
families, that invite to idle reading and 
hurtful enjoyments, and disturb them with 
vague and restless longings for the things 
that are not. 

Sometimes these advanced sirens play the 
role of the unappreciated wife, sometimes 
that of her whose life has been a grand mis- 
take, and they spend their days attitudiniz- 
ing and posturing in the character of a vic- 
tim to enduring martyrdom: they might 
have been Corinnes crowned at the Capitol, 
but for the brutal husband whose whole 
soul was wrapped in veal cutlets fried in 
olive-oil; their aspirations have been crush- 
ed, their desires suppressed, their genius has 
gone to babies, their lives are wrecks; and 
they quote poetry, and travel, and go through 
devotional seasons, and are horror-struck 
with the lately discovered depravity of the 
world, and they warn the particular young 
man of the moment in such a ravishing way 
that he hastens to tempt that depravity for 
himself. : 

But after all, assuming every other rdle 
though they may, the only one in which 
they really succeed is that of the silly wife. 
Accomplished in nothing, they profess a lit- 
tle of every thing—a little art, a little litera- 
ture, a little virtue, a little love—yet their 
sole possessions are the miserable affecta- 
tions and vanities to gratify which they seek 
a publicity of admiration, enjoy it perhaps a 
short while, to receive in the end a publicity 
of contempt. And when we see them whirl- 
ing by, or meet them in the galleries, with 
their false bloom, the disguising crépé of 
their borrowed hair, the veiling and soften- 
ing laces, the fluttering feathers and ribbons, 
the paint and powder and falseness and fash- 
ion, we turn to some sweet and simple grand- 
mother—no older by a day—whose silver 
locks are white with a lustre out of heaven, 
and whose hand is clasped by the loving ba- 
bies whose mothers were once her own ba- 
bies, and we thank Heaven that a model for 
age to take pattern by yet remains in a world 
that has not learned to shudder at fast old 
women. 





THE YOUNG REPUBLIC. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


HILDREN are no doubt tiresome to peo- 

ple who have the care of them, but ir- 
responsible association with children is a 
never-ceasing interest and delight. To sit 
alone in the Park and study the different 
groups of little ones playing about you is 
at once employment and enjoyment. The 
flossy, flowing hair, the vandyke collars, 
the dainty, diminutive petticoats, the broad 
sashes, the Tyrolese hats, the shapely legs, 
the free, visible motions, the infinite flash- 
ing of vivid colors—here is a little pictur- 
esque world within the world, not less real 
and far more accessible than the outer world 
which infolds it. Have the mothers given 
too much time to tucks and trimmings? I 
dare say they have, the vain, fond, silly 
mothers, but they have made a pretty pic- 
ture after all. And if the painter is praised 
who spends his time in tricking out canvas 
with color and contour to delight the eye 
and inthrall the heart, shall the mother be 
harshly blamed even if she trims the mid- 





' dren alone. 


night lamp to deck with freshness and soft- 
ness and brightness that little living stat- 
ue, rounded and rosy, as fair and pure and 
sweet as if it had been carved from vitalized 
marble? 

True, this picture is for a day, and the 
painting and the sculpture are for all time. 
But so the flowers spring as gracefully out- 
lined, as exquisitely tinted, as lavishly dow- 
ered with the sweet mystery and ministry 
of scents, as if they were not to yield up 
their lovely life in a night.. All the year 
waits on one moment of superb and supreme 
beauty. Nay, a hundred years serve stead- 
fastly for one brief blossoming, and we do 
not chide Nature for the lavish outlay, but 
admire her patience and applaud her ac- 
complishment. The picturesque childhood 
passes so swiftly, and the bright colors must 
be subdued and the charming outlines hid- 
den—we may pity if we must, but not too 
severely censure the poetry, the love of art, 
the refinement and delicacy, which find ex- 
pression while they may in a child’s dress. 

And if the heavens are shrouded as on this 
bitter spring day, and the air is full of invis- 
ible ice, what substitute for sunshine is so 
bright as the faces and the voices of the 
eager, busy children? You sit by the glow- 
ing grate with an entertaining book, but 
“keeping an eye out,” yes, and an ear too, 
for the microcosm in the other corner. And 
if you can but furnish a little wisdom of your 
own, you will find as much wisdom there as 
in any book. There, in little, all the large 
world reveals itself. There the future is fore- 
cast. The present holds the germ of all that 
is to be. It wants only the seeing eye. Life 
is strictly logical, but we fail to frame the 
syllogisms, and stand astonished at the con- 
clusions. All the same they are conclusions, 
and not caprices. 

There are many arrangements in the world 
that we can not understand; but involunta- 
rily watching the children at their play, we 
can readily see why they are arranged in 
groups, and not consigned to solitary edu- 
cation. It is not alone for enjoyment, but 
for training. Parents do their part, but they 
can not do the whole. Children must them- 
selves complement their own development. 
Even the defects of parental training may 
be made up by the inevitable trituration of 
these atoms. The parents are strong and 
self-possessed and protecting and just and 
friendly ; but when the child goes out into 
the world he will find it indifferent, unjust, 
reckless. How can he bear the transition 
from the warm atmosphere of home to the 
cool, not to say biting, airs of this new 
sphere? But the wise, self-restrained, help- 
ing adults do not constitute all of home. 
Again and again comes a little baby more 
helpless, ignorant, appealing, than the help- 
less, ignorant, and appealing child. The 
three-year-old immediately constitutes her- 
self a mother superior to the three-day-old. 
The same lovely, helpful traits which she 
calls forth in her parents: the baby calls 
forth in her. Children are to each other 
what the outside world is to their parents. 
Heedless, headlong children become careful 
and cautious when the baby wanders into 
their play-ground. The boy who howls and 
storms and raves because his mother will 
not yield to his wish and whim will him- 
self yield to the whims of the tiny sister left 
a while in his charge, and coax and cajole 
and induce not only with marvelous pa- 
tience, but with a wisdom and a tact of 
which you had never suspected him to be 
capable. Children have an unconscious con- 
fidence in their parents and elders, and an 
unconscious and correct lack of confidence 
in their younger friends. They will be un- 
reasonable with their parents, knowing that 
their parents willenot be unrestrained in re- 
turn; but when little Peggy totters about 
among the infantile crockery they know it 
is of no use to thrust her out fiercely, because 
no shame will restrain her from pushing un- 
earthly yells which will spoil their sport. So 
they check their impatience, and lure her ont 
lovingly, and learn the valuable art of self- 
government. 

Thank Heaven for the quarrels of chil- 
dren! Thus they learn the balance of pow- 
er before they leave the nursery. Perhaps 
his father will not allow Charley to be pun- 
ished, but if he strikes Kitty, Kitty strikes 
back, and with blind fury. So he learns to 
curb his tempers in spite of his father. The 
trouble is that parents too often interfere 
when it would be much better to leave the 
children to fight it out. But Charley is 
stronger than Kitty, and hurts her. True, 
but it is very important that Kitty should 
learn to measure herself, and to know that 
if she flings herself rashly against a superior 
power she will be beaten. Besides keeping 
a general supervision of eyes and bones, let 
us not exercise too close a watch. The out- 
cry and clamor are not soothing or musical 
considered merely as sounds, but when you 
classify them as the friction of souls striving 
to adjust themselves to the relations of life, 
they are far from annoying. Let the chil- 
The brother’s impatience may 
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better discipline the offender than the fa- 
ther’s patience. The sister’s quick, effective 
resentment is more like the world’s ways 
than the mother’s loving endurance. The 
slap that promptly follows encroachment is 
a good practical lesson in human rights. 
Be not too hasty to forbid the little children 
to beat and box and tease and scold and 
scratch each other into a respect for owner- 
ship, for sensitiveness, into a dignified self- 
control, and even, at length, into a profound 
and universal benevolence. 

An absolute monarchy may give more 80- 
cial order, but a republic makes stronger 
men and women for citizens. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


THE CHATELAINE REDINGOTE SUIT. 


HE Chatelaine Redingote Suit, illustrated on 
our first page (and of which a cut paper 
pattern will be furnished), has a long over dress 
fitted smoothly over the hips, in imitation of the 
chatelaine bodice seen in old portraits. This 
garment, made of camel’s-hair cloth, embroid- 
ered all over, and fastened by filigree silver but- 
tons, is rich enough to have been worn by any 
stately lady of the castle of medieval times. 
Modern taste preserves this richness, if desired, 
but finds also a certain chic in the plain garment, 
well fitted and simply trimmed ; for instance, a 
redingote of summer camel’s-hair or of cash- 
mere may have the needle-work omitted, and be 
merely edged with wool fringe or a piping fold 
of velvet or of silk. In the back of this redingote 
the waist is defined by two large buttons, and 
the skirt is draped by tapes underneath the up- 
per part. ‘The waist should be lined through- 
out with silk. The sash is loops and long ends 
of watered ribbon. The skirt is of silk of the 
same color as the redingote, but is of a darker 
shade. Linen, percale, piqué, grenadine, and 
batiste suits may be made by this pattern; with 
summer dresses a belt like the sash is used. 


PARISIAN DRESSES. 


The leading exclusive modistes have returned 
from Paris, bringing carefully selected dresses 
that will decide definitely the fashions of the 
spring and summer. ‘The polonaise, or redingote, 
as it is commonly called this season, and the 
basque with over-skirt, remain the models for an- 
other season; both are equally fashionable, but 
there is a preference for polonaises for street 
suits. A conspicuous feature is the novel effect 
produced by doing away with side drapery, and 
drawing up polonaises and overskirts very short 
behind, leaving the sides and long front abso- 
lutely smooth and plain. To add to this ap- 
pearance of flat front, slender sides, and bouffant 
back, the lower skirt has its three front breadths 
trimmed flatly with lengthwise bands, pleats, 
gathered puffs, or smooth melon puffs, while the 
back widths are covered with three full gathered 
bunchy flounces. ‘To complete the effect, these 
skirts are tied back over the new French tour- 
nure, which is a long, narrow affair of twelve 
steel springs incased in muslin, and worn strapped 
behind the person. This bustle adds nothing to 
the breadth of the hips, but is behind only, push- 
ing the skirts far out backward in a slender curve, 
and is long enough to support them half their 
length, making them flow outward gracefully, 
instead of falling in below a projecting hump at 
the waist, as they have lately done. 

The high standing Medici fraise of silk or the 
dress material trims the pointed neck of basque 
or polonaise, and adds to that stateliness which 
promises to supersede the jauntiness so long in 
fashion. This fraise is bias silk” three inches 
wide behind, where it is held in full pleats, and 
slopes gradually away toward the throat. It is 
seen on all dresses, from the simplest muslins to 
elaborate dinner dresses of faille. An inner 
pleating of white crépe lisse comes in the neck 
and wrists of imported dresses, and is oftet) pre- 
ferred to lace. It is sold, ready pleated, for 80 
cents a yard. ‘The standing English collar and 
turned-down round collars made of the dress 
material trim cashmere and linen costumes, 

Wide silk flounces are made straight on many 
Freuch dresses, and are simply hemmed below 
and gathered on a cord above. They are often 
arranged in three side pleats at intervals with 
gathers between the clusters. For edging and 
heading wide flounces are puffs and shell scal- 
lops—ruffles three inches wide in clusters of side 
pleats caught over on the plain spaces. The 
train flounce may be either bias or straight. 
Bias gathered flounces are very full, having 
three-quarters of their length added; their 
lower edge is turned up an inch on the outside, 
and piped with one or two tiny folds. Irregular 
flounces, one wide and two narrow ones below, 
trim the foot of skirts; a quantity of narrow 
ruffles around the skirt is passée. All ruffles in 
groups overlap. It is the rule to trim front 
breadths different from the back, and in many 
cases a third kind of trimming extends down the 
side breadths, such as puffs, folds, bars, or re- 
vers. For bordering upper skirts plain edges or 
fringes are preferred to ruffles—thus a bias band 
of silk a finger length broad is laid on cashmere 
and other woolen dresses; sometimes a band of 
the dress material is used, and piped on the upper 
side with silk. The fringes are tied into the 
edge of the over-skirt or garment, and are used 
without heading. Many over-skirts are made to 
lap in front, and others fasten on the left side; 
there is also a fancy for draping each side differ- 
ently. A row of three or four bows made with 
irregular loops and ends holds the fronts of over- 
skirts together; few plain apron fronts are shown 
on the last importations; sash ends and length- 
Wise loops are placed far back on the sides. ° 





Superb black’ silk costumes have the three 
front breadths trimmed with seven bias bands 
thickly corded on the sides, pointed and fringed 
below, extending lengthwise from the belt below 
the knee, and meeting a straight deep flounce 
held in three side pleats and gathers. On the 
back breadths are three deep flounces with shell 
scallops at top and bottom. Over this is a polo- 
naise made with a double-breasted basque in 
front, fastened by two rows of rieil argent but- 
tons; a standing fraise of silk trims the neck; 
the polonaise skirt laps in front, slopes away 
long on the sides, and is caught up high and 
short behind. The coat sleeves have four bias 
bands extending from the armhole to the cuff, and 
a plain stiffly lined cuff is turned over the wrist. 
‘These stately costumes combine all the new fan- 
cies of the spring, and are used for church, car- 
iage, and visiting dresses. Price $300. 

A hundred summer camel's-hair polonaises are 
shown at one house, with scarcely two alike. 
‘Those of écru summer camel’s-hair, with brown 
velvet revers down the front, velvet cuffs, ep- 
aulets, pockets, and a straight flat velvet Wat- 
teau down the back, are $175. Insertions of 
yak are let in the skirt. A brown velvet skirt 
is required to complete the costume. A novel- 
ty from Worth is a dark green camel’s-hair 
polonaise with jacket back, military passemen- 
teries in front, swinging cords behind, and sailor 
scarf of the camel’s-hair knotted at the throat, 
with ends passed under the belt. With green 
silk skirt, the price is $200. New stylish cash- 
mere suits have the Josephine polonaise, with 
plain tight round waist, wide silk belt and 
huge buckle of smoked pearl; the polonaise 
skirt is lapped to fasten on the side, trimmed in 
front with a wide bias band, while the back has 
a fringed flounce and sash. A tiny standing 
English collar is made of the cashmere, and 
bosom folds drape the corsage. ‘The silk skirt 
has two narrow gathered bias ruffles below a wide 
straight flounce edged and headed with shell 
scallops. 

A perfect costume for a bride has a skirt of 
lavender silk, with alternate black velvet and silk 
kilt pleating on the front breadth, and three silk 
flounces behind widely faced with black velvet. 
The polonaise of lavender cashmere, embroid- 
ered with a deeper shade, is fringed on the edges, 
and has a wide sash, collar, and front bows of 
black velvet, showing lavender silk lining. 

A réséda cashmere suit has a silk skirt with 
side pleating and narrow ruffles held down by 
a cashmere band an eighth wide. ‘The Worth 
over-skirt hangs open long and plain in front and 
sides, is caught up high behind by a sash, and 
has square pockets like a polonaise; the edge is 
finished by a bias cashmere band like that on 
the skirt, piped with silk. The shapely basque 
is fringed in front and plainly piped behind, with 
sash ends coming out from underneath. Coat 
sleeves, with two cuffs turned over to show a 
silk facing. 


SUMMER SUITS. 


For summer suits thick Napoleon blue soft- 
finished linen is imported for $1 a yard, and 
twenty-five yards are sold for a suit. Polonaises 
of this linen are wrought all over with white 
polka dots; others are machine embroidered 
with white, and sold for $35. A very simple 
suit of deepest blue with a vine of white brier 
stitching on polonaise and skirt is $35. Another 
novelty is toile bleu, blue linen striped with white 
like bed-ticking coutille. When stylishly made 
this is very effective, and will not become com- 
mon, as plain suits cost $70. They are made 
with a long tight polonaise caught up behind, 
edged with a scalloped needle-worked ruffle, and 
fastened by smoked pearl buttons. The skirt 
has a wide stiaight flounce edged by two scal- 
loped ruffles. When a line of red is in the white 
stripe the ruffles are overcast with Turkey red 
cotton. Cool-looking brown linen suits are not 
largely imported. ‘The most stylish and simple 
ones shown have the skirt trimmed with two 
straight gathered flounces each two-eighths wide, 
headed by a bias band. The long loose belted 
polonaise has a similar flounce all around it, is 
buttoned down the front by large pearl buttons, 
has square pockets, and has a black faille folded 
belt with a sash that drapes it high behind. 
Folds of black faille and a bow are on the sleeves. 
Around the neck is an English collar of the 
gray linen. A white linen ruffle will be worn 
inside. 

The newest fancy in batiste costumes is to 
trim them with strong heavy Malines (old-fash- 
ioned thread lace). A row of Malines insertion 
is set in the polonaise, and three rows are in the 
Spanish flounce on the skirt. Price $125 for 
suit. Among other washing dresses are lace- 
striped percales in brown and gray goods, with 
white stripes and damask figures. 

The loveliest white cambvic suits have the po- 
lonaise wrought all over in open-worked English 
embroidery, all eyelet-holes and compass-work. 
‘The skirt has a single deep flounce of embroidery. 
Embroidered fraise around the neck. Violet wa- 
tered ribbon sash, belt, and knots at the throat 
and elbow complete this perfect costume. Price 
$175. A white nansook suit has a Watteau po- 
lonaise and Spanish flounced skirt, trimmed with 
thick Hamburg insertion and scalloped ruffles. 
New Swiss muslin dresses for afternoon and even- 
ing have the front breadth formed of lengthwise 
insertion and box-pleats, while the back is cover- 
ed with five flounces made of insertion and puffs. 
The blouse-waist is formed of alternate insertion 
and box-pleats. Less expensive dresses are made 
in this elaborate style with tucked bands and 
puffs: price $60. ‘These models are commend- 
ed for graduating dresses. White nansook wrap- 
pers have the Watteau fold behind ; ‘three fluted 
ruffles begin at the neck in front, and sweep 
down the skirt, gradually widening toward the 
back; they are edged with Valenciennes. A 
Watteau bow and ends of blue or pink watered 











ribbon hang from the neck behind, and small 
bows are down the front. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
ConnELLY; and Messrs. ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, 
& Co.; and A. T. Stewart & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Srxce LovisE Couet died, in 1871, at Nice, 
‘*George Sand”’ is the only living female writer 
in France whose pen has proved a plume d’or. 
Madame COLET, once a poor governess, was a 
very voluminous writer, and left a fortune of 
about $160,000. ‘‘George Sand”’ is still richer. 
We have divers ladies in this land of the free 
who have many thousands of ‘‘ governments” 
and other good collaterals, the result of pen- 
work. 

—CHARLES KINGSLEY says: 

bg ‘ou wish to be miserable, you must think about 
yourself; about what you want, what you like, what 
respect people ought to pay yon, what people think of 
you; and then to you nothing wili be pure. You will 
apoil every thing tom touch; you will make sin and 
misery for yourself out of every thing God sends you; 
you will be as wretched as you choose.” 

—The ladies are coming in for some of the 
good things. Mrs. Carey, sister of Senator 
STEWART, has been appointed postmistress at 
her native town in Ohio, with a salary of $2200. 
She presided over the household of Senator 
STEWART during the absence of his family in 
Europe, and is a very charming and estimable 
lady—and widow. 

—THAYER, the biographer, says BEETHOVEN 
looked likea little ugly mulatto; was very short; 
had a yellow skin, broad, spread-out nose, and 
projecting teeth, over which his heavy lips shut; 
with a slight Indian look about the cheek-bone. 
As a spectacle he was not a success. 

—ADELINA PaTTi seems to have excited the 
Russians, from ruler to rustic, to a pitch of en- 
thusiasm previously unprecedented in the mu- 
sical history of that nation. At her recent 
benefit the Emperor ALEXANDER, according to 
the published reports, went on to the stage, and 
with his own hands offered the heroine of the 
evening ‘‘a diamond coronet representing wild 
roses.’’_ At the inspiriting sight of the Czar of 
all the Russias making a present on the public 
boards to an undoubtedly charming prima donna 
the loyal audience rose as one man and applaud- 
ed with enthusiasm, though what they applaud- 
ed, whether the emperor or the prima donna, or 
the homage done by the former to the latter, 
does not appear. This seems the most extraor- 
dinary performance in which royalty has taken 
payt since the days of Louis XIV., who, though 
he acted and danced on the stage, did so only at 
court entertainments, where he was more or less 
among acquaintances. 

—Speaking of the late Emperor of France, M. 
GuizorT says, ‘‘ He was all his life one of three 
things—prisoner, journalist, or carbonari—but 
— thoroughly a gentleman.” 

—Mr. Tom Huaues, in a lecture recently de- 
livered in Edinburgh on Problems of Civilization, 
says, in reference to the munificent donations 
for benevolent purposes going on in this coun- 
try, that “‘upon most social problems England 
has perhaps but little to learn from America, 
but upon this particular one much. Few things 
struck me more in the United States than the 
scale upon which private citizens are undertak- 
ing and carrying out great works for the public 
good. Girard College in Philadelphia, Harvard 
College in Massachusetts, are well-known in- 
stances of what past generations have done while 
the country was poor and struggling; but now 
that it is growing at a pace which will soon 
make it the richest and most populous of na- 
tions, there is every sign of a growing public 
sentiment that it is disgraceful in those whom 
society has enabled to gather vast riches not to 
return to society with an open hand.’ Mr. 
HvucuHes names Cooper Institute and Cornell 
University as notable instances of later liberal- 
ity. He might have largely extended the cata- 
logue. The princely gifts of Vassar, PEaBopy, 
Drew, Hopkins, Astor, LENOX, ROOSEVELT, 
GROSVENOR, and scores of others, added to the 
noble endowments made during the last five or 
ten years to colleges and educational institu- 
tions, present an affluence of liberality without 
parallel in the history of any country, ancient or 
modern. 

—Joun G. Saxe has just returned from a very 
delightful and profitable lecture tour through 
the South. At Mobile, Vicksburg, Tuscaloosa, 
Savannah, Memphis, and other cities he was 
= with audiences not only large, but em- 

racing the best social position and highest cul- 
ture of the Southern States. His lectures, po- 
ems, etc., as read by himself, were subjects of 
the highest encomiums from the press wherever 
he went, and have led to very numerous engage- 
ments for next season. Mr. Saxe has sold his 
residence at Albany, and was last week looking 
around the suburbs of New York for a place 
which shall hereafter be his home—‘‘not for a 
day, but for all time.” 

—Fifteen years ago MICHAEL CANCEMI, an 
Italian, was four times tried for the murder of 
EvG@ENE ANDERSON, and finally convicted of 
murder in the second degree, and sentenced to 
imprisonment for life. In 1864 he was pardon- 
ed, and returned to Italy, where he joined the 
army, and gradually obtained promotion, until 
now he holds a colonel’s commission, and is 
acting general. His case was over six years in 
court. 

—Theological professors are sometimes indis- 
creet in speech on temporal matters. Recently 
Professor SABATIER, having made some asper- 
sions on the women of Germany in two lectures 
at Bischwiller, received orders to leave Elsass 
within forty-eight hours. He left. 

—Mr. MarsHALL O. Roserts, one of the true 
merchant — of this city, will bring home 
with him from Rome over sixty thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of good paintings, purchased there 
by himself during the past few months. 

—M. EMILE DE GIRARDIN, in conjunction with 
M. Griprat, of Le Constitutionnel, and M. JENTY, 
of La France, has purchased the Petit Journal of 
Paris, which has the largest circulation of any 
pai 9 in the world, its daily edition being 
over 200,000 copies. Its price isasou. M. DE 
GIRARDIN is now nearly seventy. 

—Mrs. WILLIAM StTernway and Mrs. General 
ALBERT STEINWAY were passengers by the 
steamer Weser, Saturday, April 5, for Europe. 

—A gentleman who had the means of knowing 
the fact, states that during his last visit to this 





country the amount of money CHARLES DICKENS 
cleared by his readings was about $225,000, gold, 
which was more than thrice as much as he had 
ever anticipated in his most sanguine moods. 

—The Emperor of Russia will, it is said, settle 
$250,000 a year on his only daughter, the Grand 
Duchess Marta, on her marriage with the Duke 
of Edinburgh. 

—Judge Potanp, of Vermont, has this his- 
tory: His grandfather was a Polish refugee, and 
had a name so contorted with consonants that 
the Vermonters gave up the contest, and called 
him PoLanp “for short,” and his descendants 
grew up by that name. 

—JOSEPH POWELL, who recently died at Green- 
ville, Tennessee, deserves honorable record in 
this: He was a member of the Legislature of 
South Carolina, and the only man who voted 
“‘no” ata public meeting that passed nullifica- 
tion resolutions. A gold-headed cane was pre- 
sented to him, inscribed ‘‘ The Immortal No.’ 

—In connection with Commodore VanpEr- 
BILT’s half-million gift to found a Southern 
university, to be under the auspices of the Meth- 
odist Church, it may be mentioned that the 
Commodore’s wife and the wife of Bishop 
M‘TYIERRE are sisters.* 

—Aveust PICKARD, the oldest dweller in the 
city of Rochester, celebrated his birthday a few 
days since by scoring one hundred and six since 
the year he was born. He is in good health, 
takes daily exercise, burns his little tobacco of 
cn evening, and once in a while takes something 
wth sugar. 

-—Princess MATHILDE BONAPARTE has written 
and will soon publish a novel entitled La Dame 
ala Rubine. It was submitted to M. PRosPER 
MERIMEE some time before his decease, and was 
corrected by him. 

—ROoBERT GRAVES, the last of the old class of 
engravers of the Royal Academy, died recently 
in London. His last complete plate was the 
portrait of CHarLtes Dickens for Forster's 
Life. He was elected to the Academy in 1836, 
having just then completed his line engraving 
of Lord Byron. 

—GEORGE Brown, of Hoosick Corners, New 
York, owns the ‘‘ Ouderick Bible,”’ a large illus- 
trated folio, printed at the Hague, July 29, 1637, 
and consequently now 287 years old. 

—Commend us to the fruitful West for the 
able and fearless critic. In Peoria dwelleth and 
writeth one who dealeth thus with a RUBINSTEIN 
concert: 

“Mile. Lrzsnart didn’t leave a dry eye in the wig- 
wam when she sang ‘There sno plash kome,’ and it 
was the general impression among her German au- 
ditors that she sang Rawbing Awdah in English, while 
the English-speaking inhabitants were equally a 
tive that Robin Adair was a German ballad. lle. 
Ormeny had, and we suppose still retains, a magnifi- 
cent voice for a fog whistle. Its compass was perfect- 
ly surprising. She would shake the chandelier with a 
wild whoop that maa? every man instinctively feel for 
his scalp, and follow it up with a roar that would 
shame a bassoon.” 

—HELEN M. BARNARD has been appointed by 
the President one of the special commissioners 
to the Vienna Exposition. It seems to be a 
“part of the eternal fitness of things’’ that a 
lady journalist should be one of the commis- 
sioners at that showy affair. 

—Theatrical ladies seem to be in high favor at 
Vienna, three of them having had_ exceeding 
good fortune during the past year. Miss Dust- 
MANN, a lady of limited means and unlimited 
aspirations, had an admirer whom she turned 
away for another. The swain whom she dis- 
dained has recently died, leaving her a large for- 
tune. Another, Miss RABATINSEI, is to be mar- 
ried to a very wealthy manufacturer. One of 
the paragraphs of the marital contract stipu- 
lates that on separation, no matter for what 
cause, or which party demands it, one hundred 
thousand dollars are to be paid to the lady. 
The third, Mile. Trovsit, a singer, is engaged 
to a captain in charge of the German north pole 
expedition. He has legally pledged himself to 
marry her on his return, or to leave her all his 
possessions. 

—A few days since the Emperor and Empress 
of Germany invited themselves to dine at Lord 
Ovo RvussELL’s—an honor never before con- 
ferred on a foreign diplomatist. 

—Mr. W. H. Russktt, of ‘ Bull Run” renown, 
will accompany the Russian force to Khiva, for 
the London Times, the Russian government hav- 
ing specially invited the Times to send a corre- 
spondent. 

—Lady SHELLEY, who died recently in En- 
gland, was the person who made a copy of the 
confidential letter which the Duke of Wellington 
wrote to Sir JonN BuRGOYNE on the defenseless 
state of the kingdom, and sent it to the London 
Morning Post. 

—Lip1A RopELRENA is the name of a Russian 
lady who has given to the St. Petersburg Acad- 
emy of Medicine $40,000 to endow a depart- 
ment for medical instruction for women. 

—It was something for MATHEW ARNOLD to 
refuse an offer of fifty thousand dollars to pro- 
duce a novel on the TicHBORNE case. The wid- 
ow, by-the-way, of the late Sir TICHBORNE, whose 
estate is in controversy, was recently married to 
a Captain WICKHAM. 

—Tou Hvueues, in his new book, Memoir of 
a Brother, has an admirable paragraph, applica- 
ble, of course, to that brother, who was one of 
those quiet, excellent, yet able men who do not 
aspire to make themselves conspicuous before 
the world, but can make themselves felt when 
the hour calls them forth. He says: 

“For in a noisy and confused time like ours it does 
seem to me that most of us have need to be reminded 
of, and will be the better for be ory | in mind, the re- 
serve of strength and power which lies quietly at the 
nation’s call outside the whirl and din of public and 
fashionable life, and oe er in the columns 
of the daily press. The subject of this memoir was 
only a good specimen of thousands of Englishmen 
of high culture, of high courage, high principle, who 
are living their own quiet lives in every corner of the 
kingdom, from John o’ Groat’s to the Land’s End, 
bringing up their families in the love of God and their 
neighbor, and keeping the atmosphere around them 
clean and pure and strong by their example — men 
who would come to the front, and might be relied on, 
in any serious national crisis.” 

—The Sultan, it is said, proposes to abolish 
the office of Grand Vizier, and inaugurate the 
system of ministerial responsibility. 

—It is stated, on the authority of General Sco- 
FIELD to General SHERMAN, that the new poten- 
tate of the Sandwich Islands, King LUNALILO, 
will accompany him on his return, and make a 
tour of the United States, for the purpose of 
personally looking into the practical working 
of free institutions, and to learn more about our 
people, whom he dearly, dearly loves. 
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which is tied in a knot at regular intervals, and cut away the founda- 
tion material underneath the bars. Fig. 1 shows where to work the 
— and lace stitches; the wheels are worked as shown by Figs. 3 
and 4, 

For the border shown by Fig. 2 first baste tulle and point lace braid 
on a foundation of enameled cloth or linen in the design given, and 
fasten the braid together at the intersecting points. ‘Then work the 
lace stitches on the tulle; instead of the lace stitches separate parts 
may be ornamented with wheels and point Grec, as shown by Figs. 3-5. 
The outer edge of the border is edged with close button-hole stitches 
and with button-hole stitched picots. 















Book-Rest with Application Embroidery, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus book-rest is made of carved brown stained wood, and is orna- 
mented with a medallion in application embroidery, which is shown in 
full size by the illustration, Fig. 2. ‘The foundation of the medallion 
is of white cloth. ‘The violets are cut of violet and the leaves of green 
cloth in different shades, and are embroidered in point Russe embroid- 
ery with filling silk in a lighter shade, and fastened on the foundation 
with the points depressed therein. ‘The inside of the calyxes is formed 
of several stitches of yellow saddler’s silk. A number of buds are 
worked with violet and green saddler’s silk in satin stitch. All the 
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feathery sprays and the stems are worked partly with green chenille 
in point Russe, and partly with green and brown saddler’s silk 
in herring-bone, half-polka stitch, and point Russe. 


Straw and Chenille Work-Box. 


Tus pretty work-box is made of an oblong box 
of yellowish wicker-work rounded off on the 
corners, and furnished with an overlapping 
lid fastened by means of hinges. The box 
is ornamented on the rim and in the mid- 
dle of the top with raised straw braid, 
through which red chenille is run as 
shown by the illustration. The inside 
is lined with red silk, on which are 
fastened bands of red silk ribbon for 
holding the various sewing utensils, 
































Crochet Rosettes for Cravats, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 261. 

THESE rosettes are worked with fine or coarse twist- 
ed cotton, and are suitable for trimming cravats 
and lingerie, and also for small pin or toilette 

cushions. 

The rosette shown by Fig. 1 is crocheted 
from the centre, in seven rounds, as fol- 
lows: Make a foundation of 12 ch. (chain 
stitch), close these in a ring with 1 sl. 
(slip stitch), and crochet the Ist round. 
—3 ch., which count as first de. (dou- 
ble crochet), then 31 de. on the ring; 
finally, 1 sl. on the last of the 3 ch. 
which count as first de. 2d round. 
—- 4 sc. (single crochet) on the 


Chess Box with Folding Y eA | aie MW ee Be YY next 4 st. (stitch), 8 ch., 1 p. 
Board and Men, Figs. 1-3. , SAN = any CW vy in : Zee | (picot—that is, 5 ch. and 1 se. on 
Tus chess box consists of an : Ry 4 a y Y | it i rs | Lye == = = —o — 18 pg = 
oblong four-cornered box of ma- — Cosy ! SW i —s\ hy. \ : e fourth of these, so that the 


last fifteen form a loop, 5 ch., 1 
sc. on the third following ch. of 
the loop, 11 ch., 1 sc. on the same 
ch. on which the preceding sc. was 

worked; three times alternately 5 
ch., 1 sc. on the third following ch., 
5 ch., 1 sc. on the same ch. on which 

the sl. was worked, 3 ch., 1 p., 3 ch., 
1 sl. on the last of the 4 sc. ; repeat from 

*, always going forward, but fasten the 11 
ch. of each following figure to the preceding 

figure as shown by the illustration. 3d round. 
—Always alternately 1 sc. on the middle ch. scal- 
lop of the next figure, 16 ch. 4th round.—On each 

ch. scallop of the preceding round work 25 de. 5th 
round.— > On every second following de. of the next scallop 
work 1 de., between these 12 de. always 1 ch. ; 
repeat from +, always going forward. 6thround. 
—On each ch. of the preceding round work 2 sc., 
and between the 2 de. in each hollow between the 
scallops always 1 sc. 7th round.—1 sc. on every 
fourth following st. in the preceding round, after 
every sc. 1 ch., 1 p., 1 ch. At the end of the 
round 1 sl. on the first se. 

Fig. 2.—For this rosette, which consists of 
eight rounds, make a foundation of 12 ch., close 
these in a ring with 1 sl., and crochet the Ist 
round.—24 sc, on the ring. 2d round.—> 4 se. 


roon Russia leather two inches high, 
which is furnished with a lid open- 
ing in the middle and fastened with 

a small metal clasp. The rim of the 
box is ornamented with an embroid- 
ered border worked on red gros grain 
in point Russe with saddler’s silk in va- 
rious colors and gold thread; Fig. 3, page 
261, shows a full-sized section of the border. 
Both sides of the lid are also ornamented on 
the inside with a medallion, as seen by Fig. 2, 
which shows the box open. ‘This medallion is 
worked on red silk in satin stitch, half-polka stitch, 
and point Russe with silk of different colors. On the 
outside of the lid a monogram may be worked with red silk 
and gold thread in satin and half-polka stitch. A 
chess-board of thick card-board is folded up and 
laid above the men, inside of the box, as shown 
by Fig. 2. 


Corners of Borders for Handkerchiefs, 
Covers, etc.—Venetian and Point Lace 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1-5. 

Tueser borders are designed for trimming hand- 
kerchiefs, covers, cushions, etc. The border shown 
by Fig. 1 is worked on Swiss muslin or nansook 
in satin and button-hole stitch. Stretch the bars 
between the design figures with coarse thread, 
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Fig. 2.—APppLicaTIOon 
EMBROIDERY FOR 
Boox-Rest, Fie. 1. 
Foi. Size. 


Fig. 3.—WHEEL For 
VENETIAN Emproip- 
ERY, Fie. 1. 
First Deval. 












Fig. 4.—WHEEL FoR 
VENETIAN EMBROIDERY, 
Fic. 1.—Sreconp DeEtalt. 





Fig. 5.—Point Grec 

FoR Pornt Lace 
EMBROIDERY, 
Fie. 2. 
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on the next 4 st., 
_15 ch., 1 sl. on 
the fifth of these, 
4 ch., 1 sl. on the 
first of the 15 ch., 
so that two ch. 
loops are formed ; 
work on the next 
loop 1 sc., 2 sde. 
(short double cro- 
chet), 1 p. (con- 
sisting of 4 ch.), 
2 sde., 1 sc.; on 
the following (up- 
per) loop work 1 
sc., 2 sde., 1 p., 
2 sde., 1 sc., 1 p. 
(this p. forms the 
point of the fig- 
ure), 1 sc., 2 sde., 
1p., 2sde., 1 sc. ; 
again on the first 
of the two loops 
work | sc,, 2 sde., 
1p., 2sde., 1 sc. ; 
finally, 1 sl. on 
the last of the 4 
sc.; repeat five 
times from >, 
but fasten the fig- 
ures together by 
means of the low- 
er picots as shown 
by the illustra- 
tion. 3d round. 
—1l sec. on each 
figure in the pre- 
ceding round, 
after each se. 19 
ch. 


round. 


9 st. 


4th round. — Always alter- 
nately 1 sc., 1 ch., with the latter 
pass over 1 st. of the preceding 
5th round.—Allin sl. 6th 
round.—Always alternately 1 sc., 
12 ch., with the latter pass over 
7th round.—All in sl. 
round.— + 1 sde. on the third fol- 
lowing st. of the next scallop, 1 ch., 
1 p. (4 ch. and 1 se. on the first 
of these), 1 ch., pass over 2 st. ; 
2 sdc. separated by 1 ch., 1 p., 1 
ch., on the middle 2 st. of the scal- 


8th 


lop, 1 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., pass over 2 st., 1 sde. on the following 
st., pass over 5 st., and repeat from >, always going forward. 


Embroidered 
Music Case, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuis case is made 
of red Russia leath- 
er, and consists of 
a straight piece six- 
teen inches long and 
fourteen inches wide, 
which is rounded off 
on one end for the 
flap, and ornament- 

“ed an inch and a 
quarter from the 
outer edge with an 
embroidery border. 
Fig. 2 gives a full- 
sized section of the 
border. For the de- 
sign figures cut out 
the foundation ma- 
terial as shown by 
this illustration, and 


underlay it with maroon satin. 


and point Russe. 


complete the case. 


Crochet and Tapestry 


Afghan. 


Tus afghan is especially 
suited for cradles, infants’ 


Fig. 2.—EMBRoOIpERY For 





Fig. 1.—Crocuet Rosette FOR 
CRaAVATS, ETC. 
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Music Case,—Fout Size. 


The remainder of the embroidery 
is worked with maroon saddler’s silk in chain and half-polka stitch 
The embroidered part is then lined with silk, 
folded on the inside‘an inch and three-quarters wide at the straight 
end, so as to form a small pocket, and bound on the outer edge 
with maroon silk braid. 
leather handle, fastened by 
means of bronzed metal rings 
as shown by the illustration, 
and a tab with metal clasp, 
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Fig. 1.—EmBromwerRED Music Case. 


carriages, sofas, etc. The foundation consists of wide and nar- 
row strips, which are crocheted lengthwise in the ordinary Tu- 
nisian or Afghan stitch with zephyr worsted of different colors, 
and joined by means of one round of slip stitches each. The 
wide strips are alternately worked with green and with red 
worsted, and count thirty-one pattern rows each (each pattern 
row consists of one round going forward and one round going 
back), while the narrow strips are worked with black worsted 
throughout, and count only fifteen pattern rows each. On the 
wide strips work separate figures in cross stitch and point Russe 
with zephyr worsted and filling silk in different bright colors, 
as shown by the illustration; the narrow strips are ornamented 
each with a Greek border in cross stitch with maize filling silk. 
All along the outer edge of the coverlet fasten in fringe strands 
four inches long, made of zephyr worsted of different colors 
corresponding to the strips of the foundation. Instead of in 
the Turkish style, the foundation may be worked in two shades 
of one color. 

















Edging for 
Curtains, etc. 
Point Lace 
Embroidery. 
Tus edging, 
which is worked 
in point lace em- 
broidery, is es- 
pecially adapted 
for trimming cur- 
tains, window- 
shades, etc.— 
‘Transfer the de- 
sign for running 
on the point lace 
braid (one piece 
of narrow braid 
and one wide 
piece of figured 
braid) to linen, 
run on the braid, 
following the 
outlines, in do- 
ing which fasten 
the pieces of 
braid together 
with a few stitch- 
es at the inter- 
secting points, 
and work the va- 
rious lace stitch- 
es as shown by 
the illustration. 
(Descriptions of 
all the stitches 
used in point lace 
work are given 
in the Supple- 
ment to Harper's Bazar, No. 11, 
Vol. III.) Finally, fasten the lace 
so far completed by means of but- 
ton-hole stitches on the material 
to be trimmed, and cut away the 
projecting edge of the latter on the 

under side. 





PULLING TOGETHER. 


TO scheme of household econo- 
my can be effectually carried 


out unless the husband and wife, in old-fashioned phrase, pull 


together. 


And how often do they? 


Why, on the contrary, 


they have usually quite separate ‘‘ spheres ;” and this also is a 


Fig. 2.—Crocuet RosEtTe FOR 
CRAVATS, ETC. 





part of that regimen 
of imitation which 
is a stronghold of 
many mischiefs, 
The husband is to 
be the ‘‘ winner,” 
the wife the spend- 
er, and that is too 
often supposed to 
settle the matter. 
But economy, and 


certainly economy 
with kindly and 
tasteful manage- 


ment, can not be had 
upon these terms. 
Monsieur and ma- 
dame must pull to- 
gether, and no di- 
vision of ‘‘ spheres” 
must be known in 
the family council. 
The husband will do 
certain things, and 


the wife certain other things, and these will inevitably follow cer- 


tain old-world lines. 


But we must break the tradition which dates 


from the times when the wife’s sticking the knife into an empty 
trencher at breakfast was the signal for the men to take horse and 
If Omphale wants help, and Hercules 


hunt the boar and deer. 
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can do her work, let him, 
whatever the work may be. 
In point of fact, women-serv- 
ants now do a great many 
things that no woman ought 
to do—scrubbing, the hard 
part of the washing, shoe- 
cleaning, and worse. Leigh 
Hunt at sixty-five told Haw- 
thorne that, not being able to 








Fig. 3.—EMBROIDERED 
BorpEr For Cuess Box, 
Fuiv Size.—[See Figs. 1 
and 2, Page 260.] 
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keep a boy-servant, he cleaned his own boots. 
. And why should not a man make beds? It is 
of the very utmost consequence that boys, as 
well as girls, though not in the same degree, 
should have the training which comes of being 
made “‘ handy” in the house; and there is some- 
thing so utterly ridiculous in the idea of a woman 
having an inalienable right to make tea (whether 
she makes it weak or strong, well or ill), or to 
apportion all the minor expenses without con- 
cert, that if we were not the slaves of use and 
wont, we should laugh at it. No: husband and 
wife must pull together. Of course certain con- 
ditions are essential to their doing so. First, 
they must love each other; and second, they must 
have brains. If you can first catch your hare in 
these particulars, you may proceed to cook it. 
As a rule, the man is more inventive than the 
woman; at the least, he has seen more and read 
more; and he can often suggest economies that 
never would occur to a woman, But a woman 
must have brains before she will allow him to do 
much in “the woman’s sphere,” and perhaps 
nine out of ten wives, or a larger proportion still, 
would sneer to see a man, drawing- pencil in 
hand, elaborately suggesting the cut of an article 
of female dress, or pointing out a way of econo- 
mizing the stuff, or discussing how a poor ma- 
terial could be made to yield a good and pretty 
result. 





A GIRL OF THE PERIOD. 


ATEFUL title, hateful phrase, hateful ar- 
ticle that first set it ringing in our ears! 

I thought so at the time, though it was impos- 
sible to help enjoying its envenomed cleverness, 
and deemed it the broadest, most exaggerated 
caricature that had ever been drawn. And yet 
I have met one. Yes, I can sympathize with the 
American navigator who has had the misfortune 
to see the sea-serpent, and is bound, in the inter- 
ests of truth, to pass during the rest of his life as 
@ person upon whose word no reliance can be 
placed; for it is to be feared that I too may be 
suspected of romancing when I assert that I have 
ridden for some hundreds of miles with a girl of 
the period, warranted Saturday Review pattern. 

When I was young— 

I pause here to allow for the reader's glancing 
to the end of this narrative to ascertain its length. 
False alarm, you see—it is short, in spite of the 
threatening commencement. 

When I was young, very young, I formed an 
attachment to a girl of my own youth, who would 
have had me if her parents had allowed her, 
which they very properly, I suppose, did not, 
and she married a man very much older and bet- 
ter off, who, I fear, made her dreadfully happy. 
I went into despair and wrote poetry, which | 
read to such sympathetic listeners as I could find. 
But my friends began to drop off one by one, so 
I tried dissipation, and replaced them. Dissi- 
pation, however, made me bilious, and as a state 
of perpetual nausea and headache is quite as bad 
as that of blighted affection, I tried hard work, 
first in England, and then, more lucratively, in 
a British dependency. It was a capital remedy, 
curing the heart and filling the pocket; and, at 
the age of wisdom, I returned to my native land 
for good. 

After a little while I began to feel lonely. My 
old friends were dispersed, dead, or converted by 
time into mere acquaintances: another genera- 
tion had sprung up, which did not know me. 1 
wanted a home. The obvious course seemed to 
be marriage. My early and successful rival was 
as old as I now was when he took my bride oui 
of my mouth, and he had been happy enough aft- 
erward, by all accounts; why should not I, in 
my turn, take some other fellow’s bride out of 
his mouth? I assumed that any girl worth hav- 
ing would be provided with an ineligible nibbler, 
just as the best peach always shows signs of hav- 
ing had a wasp at it; and I did not intend, afte: 
waiting all these years, to put up with a fruit 
which was not specially attractive. 

One of the old set, Lushington, had married 
directly after my leaving England, and had now 
a marriageable daughter, who suited me in every 
respect—a fine, healthy, merry girl, with a frank, 
open face, feminine in feeling and expression, 
lady-like in manner, quite good-looking enough, 
without being a beauty. 

Her father had altered less than most of the 
friends of my youth; and her mother was a 
charming woman, good-tempered and genial ; 
so that not only was Lucy Lughington an at- 
tractive girl in herself, but her family was a nice 
one to marry into, which is quite another mat- 
ter. The only drawback was the fact of my 
being twenty years her senior; but I was strong 
and hale, and no grayin my hair—or very little, 
quite underneath. I did not look her father’s 
age at all. Then she might have been taken 
for eight or ten years older than she was, Al- 
together, I fixed upon Lucy. 

The Lushingtons lived in Cheshire, and had 
but come up to London for a couple of months 
during the season, which was how I met them. 
I soon saw that Lucy was the sort of wife I was 
on the look-out for, and commenced siege opera- 
tions inform. I broke ground at a flower-show, 
opened the first parallel during a sentimental 
opera, and carried the parents with a frank 
statement of my resources, and so hoped that I 
was pushing my way to the heart of the place— 
or, at any rate, might induce her to capitulate. 

I did not much expect love—at all events, be- 
‘ore marriage; and Lucy seemed to like me 
well enough. She brightened up when I came, 
and asked where they should meet me next when 
I left, and chatted to me as freely and pleas- 
antly as if she had known me from her cradfe. 
However, I made no formal proposition while 
they were in town, desiring to think the matter 
calmly over first; but a fortnight after their re- 
turn to Cheshire I made up my mind, and wrote 
a decided letter to Lushington, putting it to him 





if he thought Lucy would have me if I asked 
her. 

The reply soon came. Lushington and his 
wife approved of the match with all their 
hearts, and thought there would be ro diffi- 
culty. But Lucy was a queer girl ab ut some 
things; and if her mother urged the marriage, 
it might very likely set her against it, dutiful as 
she was in most respects. ‘The best plan would 
be for me to go down and stay with them in 
Cheshire, and take an opportunity of speaking 
to Lucy myself. 

This was reasonable enough. Why should the 
foreign custom of settling matters with the par- 
ents be introduced to save me trouble, and the 
poor girl be done out of her British courtship ?. 

I named an early day for my visit, and when 
it came I started. 

That great historical measure, the Smoking- 
Carriages Act, had not yet been passed, so I 
had to give the guard a shilling for solitude. 
But at Reading a young lady got into my car- 
riage. She was a fine-grown girl, dressed in 
the height of fashion, with a large chignon and 
a forward hat, and a tight, spotted veil; with 
smart petticoat, short dress, striped stockings, 
and high-heeled boots. I rushed to the opposite 
side of the carriage with the intention of throw- 
ing away my Regalia, not half smoked through; 
but she stopped me. It would be a pity, es- 
pecially as she did not mind the smell of tobacco 
—in fact, liked it. 

‘* Sensible girl,” thought I, as I replaced the 
cigar in my mouth; and I commenced, in grati- 
tude, to try and make myself agreeable. But 
whether the young lady thought that her kindly 
impulse had carried her too far, or whether I 
failed at first to hit upon topics of conversation 
which interested her, she was very retiring, and 
confined herself for some time to monosyllables. 
Now, every body has his little weakness; and 
mine is a strong objection to being baffled in an 
endeavor to make people talk. So, without 
persisting or boring, and between intervals of 
newspaper reading, I tried subject after subject, 
and touched the right chord at last. It was 
horses. I think that I need not be accused of 
stupidity for having remained ‘‘cold” so long. 
A middle-aged, old-fashioned fellow could hard- 
ly be expected to hit upon the stable as the 
probable centre of a young lady’s affections. 
Now that I had got her pitch, however, there 
was no longer any difficulty in drawing ani- 
mated talk from her lips. We spoke of the last 
Derby and the late Goodwood Cup, and the 
prospects of the Ebor and the Leger—I cribbing 
a bit now and then from the sporting intelligence 
in the newspaper to seem duly knowing. ‘Then 
we plunged into reminiscences of the hunting 
field, and I was able to tell her something abont 
foreign horses and bits and saddles which was 
new to her; and so we got very friendly. 

**You are quite sure you do not mind smok~ 
ing?” I asked, when I required another cigar, 
after ten minutes’ refreshment at Swindon or 
somewhere. 

‘* Very fond of it, on the contrary,” she replied. 

‘**T can not see why ladies should not smoke 
as well as gentlemen; indeed, I believe a good 
many do.” 

‘*Oh yes—I know several who do.” 

‘* Have you ever been induced to try ?” 

‘* Yes, I have often smoked a cigarette.” 

“Dear, dear! I wish I had one to offer you 
now.” 

‘*T wish you had.” 

**Do you think one of these cigars would be 
too much for you? They are very good to- 
bacco.” 

**So I smell,” said the young lady. 
I will try one, if you please.” 

She raised her veil a little, put the Regalia in 
her mouth, lit it, and puffed away with gusto. 
I confess that I certainly should not have of- 
fered it if I had anticipated any probability of 
its being accepted ; for those Regalias were very 
large and full-flavored, and I feared that the ef- 
fects might be distressing. But there was no 
cause for alarm: the only action of the nicotine 
was to soothe the nerves and open the heart of 
my fair companion to such an extent that she 
confided to me its most precious secret. 

I did not at all like the way in which she be- 


“T think 


n. 

“*T don’t mind telling you something,” said 
she; ‘‘only, of course, I trust to your honor not 
to mention the matter to a soul till afterward.” 

It was discouraging, under existing circum- 
stances, to be treated as an old fogy, and taken 
for father confessor by the first pretty girl I met 
in a public conveyance. Was my appearance, 
then, so very venerable? 

‘*T promise,” said I. 

‘* Well, then, Fidelity is a moral.” 

A moral quality, I supposed she meant. But 
why was I to conceal the fact of this young lady’s 
admiration for a virtue which is professed by 
courtiers and lovers, and practiced by puppy 
dogs, until after her marriage? 

I could think of nothing better to say than— 

* Ah?” 

“Yes,” she replied. ‘* Why, look here—Fi- 
delity beat Juno at a stone at Newmarket, 
didn’t she?” 

I thought it best to nod. 

‘* Well, then, taking the line through Juno, 
Black Tommy, and Peppermint, it would be 
like putting Black Tommy in at five stone four, 
at which weight it would be a hundred to one on 
him; in fact all the other horses would scratch. 
And yet you can get seven to one against Fideli- 
ty at this moment.” 

** Curious, isn’t it ?” said I. 

“*T confess, I look upon the race as over, bar 
accidents.” 

So we were back to the stable, were we! I 
had been terribly puzzled, but now I had my 
cue. So I looked as cunning as I conveniently 
could, and said— 





‘* Ah, but is the money all right ?” 

‘*That’s it,” cried .my fair companion, tri- 
umphantly. ‘‘ They have worked it beautifully. 
But I happen to knoy that the stable are on to 
aman. It’s a real good thing, you may depend 
upon it.” 

Soon after this we got the railway fidgets, 
and conversation languished. Reading could no 
longer be managed in that vibrating carriage, 
without a certainty of headache and a risk of 
permanent: blindness. Experience had taught 
me the futility of trying to sleep in a railway 
train; but the young lady endeavored to com- 
pose herself, and failed utterly. At last we got 
to a ten-minutes-allowed-for-refreshment sta- 
tion, and that was a relief. One could stretch 
one’s legs—or limbs, rather, as there is a lady in 
the case—and partake of bottled stout and pork 
pie. That is the snack for a long railway jour- 
ney. It is sure to make you stupid and content 
to sit still, and may possibly give you an indi- 
gestion, which beguiles the time gloriously: an 
hour watching for the symptoms, an hour de- 
ciding whether you will take acockle on arrival, 
or two, or three, etc. 

— The bell rang; we hurried back to our seats. 
The guard banged our prison door to. A news- 
boy came to the window— 

‘* Times, Standard, Daily Telegraph, Punch, 
pack of cards.” 

‘Let us have a pack of cards,” cried my fel- 
low-traveler, who was now quite like an old ac- 
quaintance. 

‘Hi, boy!” 

I took a pack, and when the train was clear 
of the station the girl challenged me to name my 
game. 

Now I have mingled freely with all sorts of 
fellow-creatures—home, colonial, and foreign— 
and confess that a proposition to play at cards, 
made by a perfect stranger, would, as a rule, 
excite unfavorable suspicions in my mind. But 
in the present instance distrust would have been 
a shallow mistake. Miss Period was very, very 
fast, and aped masculine ways to an absurdly 
extravagant extent; but, for all that, it was 
impossible for any one who had any experi- 
ence and judgment at all to doubt but what she 
was as honest as the day. ‘The girl was no 
card-sharper. If she had been a man, you 
would have deemed her a very gentlemanly 
young fellow, for there was not a tinge of vul- 
garity about her accent or manners. ‘The con- 
clusion I came to was that she was the only 
girl in a large family of boys, and had lost her 
mother early; that she was by nature and habit 
very mannish in her tastes, and was exaggerating 
them in order to mystify a middle-aged gentle- 
man like myself. ‘The only way to foil such an 
attack being to take every thing as a matter of 
course, I determined to humor her to the top of 
her bent, and proposed blind hookey; and at 
that simple game we gambled for sixpences, 
with fluctuating fortunes, for three mortal hours ; 
and when we arrived at our destination I was 
the loser of a couple of pounds, which the girl 

ped into her purse with a natural air which 
showed that she was not at all unaccustomed to 
playing at games of chance for money. I of- 
fered to call a cab, and see to her luggage; but 
she declined, on the plea that she always paid 
a porter. 

‘* People write to the papers to sav that it’s 
wrong,” she explained; ‘‘and as I don’t choose 
to be dictated to, I make a point of it.” 

So I took off my hat to her, and commenced 
negotiations for a six-mile drive to the Lushing- 
tons’ place; for at the end of so long a journey 
it would not do to take the first horse on the 
stand. At last I selected a likely animal and 
driver, who did justice to my discrimination by 
rattling me over in thirty-five minutes; and you 
should have felt the roads! 

As we jolted along I reflected upon the dif- 
ference between the Girl and the Lucy of my 
hopes ; and the only drawback to my satisfac- 
tion at the contrast was that I could not get the 
last words of Miss Period out of my head. For 
observation suggested that it was not fast, man- 
nish girls only who resented dictation. Suppose 
Lucy also had a habit of doing the exact reverse 
of what she was told! Her father’s remark that 
it might be injudicious for her mother to sup- 
port my suit too openly seemed to favor such an 
idea. It was true that a very judicious husband 
might get his own way, even under such circum- 
stances, by ordering his wife to do what he most 
objected to, and forbidding those things which 
he wished done; but had I the genius of tact 
necessary for such a complicated existence ? 
H’m—perhaps I was making a mistake; per- 
haps—pooh! ‘‘ Look before you leap” sounds 
like wisdom, but ‘‘The more you look at it the 
less you will like it,” is an axiom with more com- 
mon-sense and practical application about it. 

There is one very agreeable characteristic of a 
courtship the course of which runs smooth, and 
that is the atrention shown you by the parents, 
and the consequent care taken of you by their do- 
mestics. Lushington rushed out to meet me 
without his hat; Mrs. Lushington came into 
the hall beaming; a glass of the driest possible 
sherry was administered before I had been seat- 
ed in the drawing-room five minutes; my keys 
were demanded, and when I went up to the best 
bedroom to dress for dinner, I found all my even- 
ing clothes laid out, a clean shirt with the studs 
in, and a collar with the white tie inserted. 
Item, a hot bath ready. Now I have never 
dared to indulge in a valet, for fear he should 
become my master; and yet it is a great com- 
fort to me to be waited upon; so that I went 
ry stairs in a very amiable frame of mind in- 

eed. 

At dinner my glass was kept filled. 

After dinner, when the ladies rose, I was given 
a cigar. 

These details may seem offensive to the fair ; 
but the man who has turned forty and ceased 





from active labor is apt to become self-indulgent. 
He has learned that there are no great joys in‘ 
life without overbalancing penalties, and he con- 
sequently prefers to accumulate as many little 
comforts about him as he can. is 

But where was Lucy all this time? Present, 
madam. Lucy was in the drawing-room when 
I arrived, and sat opposite to me at dinner. Sha 
seemed glad to see me, and said I was very good- 
natured to come and relieve their dullness. My 
silence about her in the account of my arrival 
was an artistic attempt to convey the state of 
my mind with reference to her. Now that I had 
quite determined to make her an offer of mar- 
riage, she had become too serious a matter to be 
talked about. A man on the eve of an exami- 
nation, upon the result of which his future de- 
pends, prefers to direct his thoughts and conver- - 
sation to other topics. So do I. 

An opportunity was afforded me on the very 
first morning. 

“*Excuse me for an hour or so, old fellow,” 
said my host. ‘I have got a little justice to do 

ay. 

Then, a little later, Mrs. Lushington discov- 
a that she must unfortunately go into the vil- 
age. 

“Lucy,” said I, ‘‘I am deteriorating.” 

‘*Good gracious!” she cried, looking up from 
her work with genuine surprise. 

‘*Yes,” I continued; ‘‘ old bachelors get nar- 
row and selfish.” 

** And gouty ?” 

“* Well, yes—and gouty. Ihave led too busy a 
life to miss home blessings much ; but now I am 
settled in the old country, with a comfortable 
income, I want a companion to share it.” 

**There ought not to be much difficulty in 
finding one,” said Lucy. ‘‘ Girls who want hus- 
bands are plentiful enough.” , 

“* Ay, but I am no longer a young man.” 

“What does that matter? You are not an 
old one.” 

‘**But then—I am full of buts—there is only 
one who would suit me, and [.am not sure wheth- 
er she would have me. Enough of beating about 
the bush—will you have me for a husband, 
Lucy ?” 

Lucy dropped her work, and looked up at me 
with eyes exceedingly wide open. Then she got 
very white; then she flushed very red. At last 
she said, 

“* You have taken me completely by surprise. 
I never had a notion of such a thing. I have 
not thought of you in that light at all.” 

** Well, then,” said I, ‘‘do not give me an 
answer at once; take time to consider—” 

At this critical moment a servant entered the 
room, and gave Lucy a note. 

‘*From a young lady down stairs, miss, who 
has called to see you—an old schvol-fellow, she 
says.” 

“*Ts she in the dining-room ?” said Lucy, aft- 
er reading the note. ‘‘I will go down to her.” 

But. the words were hardly out of her mouth 
before a footstep was heard on the threshold, 
and in hurried my Girl of the Period. 

‘*My dearest Lucy, what a time it is since I ~ 
saw you!” she cried, embracing her with effu- 
sion. ‘Then, seeing me, she held out her hand. 
‘““ Ah, my traveling companion of yesterday! 
The idea of meeting you again so soon, and here ! 
Do you want your revenge at blind hookey ? You 
will excuse me just now, I am sure. I have not 
seen my dear Lucy for so long.” 

‘*T only play at blind hookey at the end of 
long railway journeys,” said I, laughing. And 
guessing that I was one too many, I took my de- 
parture. 

In the grounds I found Lushington, 

‘*Well?” said he. 

‘*Nothing decided,” replied I. ‘*A young 
lady has called, an old acquaintance of Lucy’s 
—Miss Brown, I think the name is.” 

‘*Ah? I know she has some female corre- 
spondent, though I am ignorant of the name, and 
never saw her yet. Has she come to stay, I 
wonder ?” 

The Girl had not come to stay; she would not 
even remain to lunch, but hurried away directly 
her téte-a-téte with Lucy, which was a long one, 
was disturbed. Poor thing! she must have had 
misfortunes, for all her fastness and apparent high 
spirits, for Lucy was very low and tearful after 
she had gone. 

By the next day, however, she had cheered 
up, and on that which followed I took an oppor- 
tunity of asking whether she had considered my 
proposition. 

“Yes,” she said, ‘‘and I do wish that you 
would say nothing more about it. I like you 
so much as a friend, and if you would keep so, 
and let me look upon you as a fath—I mean as 
a brother, it would be so nice.” 

It was Sunday evening. We had dined an 
hour earlier than usual, and were strolling about 
the garden, listening to the last note of the black- 
birds, smelling the syringa, watching the stars 
come out one by one. Most romantic, had I but 
been the right man. However, I was not; and 
I set myself to find out whether the one particu- 
lar individual existed. And here the peculiar 
influence of the hour assisted me, for never was 
an evening better adapted for heart-openings. 

Of course it was the old story, my old story 
over again—the favorite plot of every play and 
every story in prose or verse, because it is the 
one of which we have the most experience in 
real life. I wonder if there is a civilized man or 
woman who never had a little love-plant blight- 
ed in his or her spring-time? If so, the speci- 
men should be given over to the physiologist and 
phrenologist for analysis. The heart of this ab- 


normal creature would probably be found of ex- 
cellent India rubber. 

The hero, ‘‘in love with Lucy,” as the dear 
old play-books have it, was a friend of child- 
hood, a cousin twenty times removed, and a cor- 
He was nineteen, had an al- 


net of Lancers, 
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lowance of five hundred a year besides his pay, 
and ouly spent seven hundred. When he and 
Lucy were both of age, he was to coax his peo- 
ple to pay off his little debts—which, as he in- 
tended to steer clear of money-lenders, would 
be under a thousand pounds—and marry her. 
There was to be no more reckless expenditure 
after marriage, for he would exchange into the 
** Heavies,” and only hunt once a week. But, 
alas! would I believe it?—papa and mamma 
entertained a blind prejudice against the cornet. 
They called him reckless, extravagant, and all 
sorts of dreadful things. They had even said 
that he cared for somebody else, so that she had 
almost begun to think of giving him up; and 
that was the reason why she had hesitated a mo- 
ment when I first spoke. But, on calm reflec- 
tion, she was convinced that she could never be 
happy with another. ’ 

After a sympathetic pause I then repaid confi- 
dence with confidence, in my turn, and told her, 
more succinctly, the little episode of my own 

outh—omitting, however, to point out that it 
Lionened before she was born. The moral I in- 
tended her to deduce was, of course, that as my 
charmer was happy with a matured Another, she 
might be happy with me; but, to my dismay, she 
jumped to a totally different conclusion. 

*¢Oh!" she exclaimed; ‘‘ and you were driven 
by her faithlessness to foreign lands, and have 
been deprived of friends and home. What a 
warning tome! He, too, might exchange into 
an Indian regiment, and be killed or have sun- 
stroke; and then I should die of remorse.” 

We went in to tea, and i relinquished all 
matrimonial designs upon Lucy—not because of 
the youthful Lancer, but in consequence of her 
talking to me about him so freely, which I took 
as a sign that she looked upon me in a very pa- 
triarchal light. 2 need hardly say that my stay 
in Cheshire was not 2 prolonged one. I took a 
little run through North Wales, and returned to 
London. Ihad made my effort to escape from a 
life of chambers, clubs, and bachelor repasts, and 
had been unsuccessful. After all, I find solace. 

Upward of a year after my visit to the Lush- 
ingtons I accepted an invitation from a friendly 
colonel to meet him at Aldershot, and see a little 
pomp and circumstance; and as I was provided 
with a comfortably furnished hut, had the use of 
two horses, aud was taken occasionally for a 
member of the royal family, or some one ex- 
alted from the War-Office—as the regimental 
cook was clever, the weather fine, the Long Val- 
ley reviews gorgeous, and the whole scene stirring 
and novel—I did not find the lines in which I was 
temporarily accommodated at all hard ones. 
Hospitality was rife, and as the guest of a man 
who was a general favorite, I received many in- 
vitations—among others one from a Lancer 
regiment. . 

I was struck, as we sat down to dinner, with 
the youthful appearance of the president, or vice 
—I am very stupid at making out which is the 
top of a table. He seemed a clean-limbed, 
active young fellow, soldier-like withal; but 
his face was as smooth as a girl’s, and some- 
how not unfamiliar to me. I pride myself on 
never forgetting a face, and I generally manage 
to recollect the circumstances under which I had 
previously seenit; but nowI was baffled. It could 
not have been very long since I met him, either ; 
his youth forbade that. However, the matter 
did not annoy me much at the time, for I had 
an agreeable, chatty neighbor on either side of 
me, a good dinner before me, and a powerful 
appetite; so that my attention was for the most 
part more pleasantly employed than in a painful 
struggle with a fleeting reminiscence. Yet at 
times I stole a furtive glance toward the lad, 
and on each occasion felt more firmly convinced 
that I had met him before. 

Thad no opportunity of speaking to him at the 
dinner-table; but when we adjourned to the 
anteroom he accosted me of his own accord. 

‘* Will you try one of these cigars?” he said, 
holding an open case tome. ‘‘ They are pretty 
fair, I think; though of course they can not be 
compared to your Regalias.” 

Oh, he knew my Regalias; and we had met! 
I was sure I could not be mistaken. 

‘* Your face and voice are familiar to me,” I 
said, accepting his tobacco; ‘‘ but I can not for 
the life of me rethember at the moment where 
or how we became acquainted. Ah!” I added, 
as a light flashed upon me, ‘‘do you happen to 
have a sister ?” 

‘** Are you thinking of a fast girl who travels 
alone by railway, smokes, and plays blind hookey 
with strangers ?” 

‘*You mean to say that you—” 

‘*Not so loud, please. I should get into an 
awful row if the chief heard any thing about it.” 

**T can believe that; though I must say your 
get-up was capital.” 

* So I’ve often been told, when acting girls’ 
parts in private theatricals. It was that put the 
idea into my head.” 

“* Tt was a strange frolic,” said I, shaking my 
head. 

‘Tt answered,” he replied. ‘‘You see, I 
heard from a friend that the girl I was engaged 
to had been set against me, and that another 
fellow, who was backed by the parent Lushing- 
tons, was going down to Cheshire after her. It 
was no good trying to keep her head straight by 
letter, for her mother looks at her correspond- 
ence to see if there is any thing from me; I could 
not call in person, being forbidden the house ; so 
I thought I would try to get to see Lucy, as Miss 
Brown, an old school friend of hers, Asked for 
leave, dressed the part, and arrived just in time. 
For I am not at all sure that she would not have 
thrown me over if she had gone much longer 
without seeing or hearing any thing of me—at 
least, she did hear something of me, but it was 
not creditable, or half true. It was queer, 


thongh, that vou, whom I traveled down with, 
should have been the other fellow, wasn’t it ?” 





I could not help smiling. 

**You talk rather -freely about it,” said I, 
‘*eonsidering my position in the affair.” 

*¢ Well,” said he, ‘*I beg your pardon, I am 
sure; but, you see, I thought you would like to 
know, as you have given the matter up. After 
all, why should you mind? One girl is as good 
as another to you; but with me it is a case of 
spoons. Will you have a soda-and-brandy ?” 

So my evidence goes for nothing; and they 
may still be right who hold that the Girl of the 
Period is but a Girl of a Periodical. 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From ouR Own CorRESPONDENT. } 


The Gladstone Defeat.—Charles Knight.—Dr. Guth- 
rie,—An English Brinvilliers.a—Female Post-office 
Clerks, 

HE government has been defeated upon the 
question of the Irish University bill, and for 
the moment—for it is supposed the opposition 
will not be strong enough to hold the reins of 
power in the present Parliament—*‘ the people’s 

William” is out of office. 

“But yesterday the word of Cesar might 
Have stood against the world ;” 

and so it stands now. Indeed, like Antzus, he 
seems absolutely stronger for his kissing of the 
earth: the voice of detraction, which was so 
loud of late, has ceased, and we who most la- 
mented his faults and short-comings are begin- 
ning to count up what he has done for us since he 
has been in office. No English minister has cer- 
tainly ever passed so many important measures 
right in the teeth of prophecy, and from which 
preceding statesmen, though acknowledging their 
justice, have shrunk aghast. He abolished the 
Irish Church, in the interests of justice and of 
that very party whose ingratitude has now over- 
thrown him. He introduced the Irish Lands 
bill, against all the power of the landlord in- 
fluence in both Houses. He did away with pur- 
chase in the army—a more prolific source of job- 
bery, and one, therefore, more warmly defended, 
than any existing abuse. And he gave to the 
voter that protection which for a quarter of a 
century has in this country been held a polit- 
ical dream—the ballot. Compare these accom- 
plished facts (three out of the four initiated by 
himself) with any other four things done by any 
previous English minister, if such ever did four 
things, and you will find this man stand supreme. 
Heis not personally popular—having no sense of 
humor, vor bonhomie, and not one grain of that 
social tact of which Palmerston was a perfect 
granary—but his earnest seriousness of purpose 
and sense of right are thoroughly appreciated by 
the nation at large. If he had been born free 
from ‘Tory trammels, instead of having to cast 
them off one by one as study begat conviction, 
it is my belief that he would have been the great- 
est statesman of any age. How strange it is that 
when a minister is out—even for an hour—one 
should speak of him as dead, and still more 
strange that one should equally forget one’s 
grudges against him, which, in my case at least, 
are many. 

Charles Knight is really dead, and Jerrold’s 
epigram in epitaph—‘‘ Good-night”—may now 
be written over his gray head. He was a dil- 
igent student, did a good stroke of work in his 
time toward instructing us all, and would have 
undoubtedly had the malady called ‘‘ genius,” 
could the thing have been caught by contagion ; 
for all our great names in literature, from Ma- 
caulay to Dickens, were household words with 
him. It was in Knight’s Magazine that the 
former, when a Cambridge under-graduate, tilted 
against Mackworth Praed in the lists of verse, 
the one on the Roundhead side, the other on 
that of the Cavaliers, and the gentle manners 
of the editor made personal friends of his two 
young contributors readily enough ; and through- 
out the intervening forty years Knight’s path 
has lain in the pleasant fields of literature, and 
in the society of its highest ornaments. 

Dr. Guthrie, too, is dead: quite as noticeable 
a man, in his way, as the originator of the Penny 
Magazine—a good and genial-hearted preacher 
of God’s word, who was always, above all, ‘‘ care- 
ful to remember the poor.” His last hours were 
soothed by the hymns of children that his aid had 
lifted from the sloughs of poverty and tempta- 
tion, and the hand that placed the chaplet on his 
grave was that of a ragged-school boy. In the 
same paper that announced his decease I read 
the trial and conviction of the woman Cotton, 
who, I suppose, has poisoned twenty persons—- 
some husbands and many children of her own 
among them—under circumstances of the most 
serene and complacent selfishness. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine that this man and this woman, 
the one dedicating himself to good, and the oth- 
er to evil, should be fellow-creatures, and almost 
makes one wonder whether some of us are not 
angels and some devils already. With respect 
to this modern Brinvilliers, her case seems to 
contradict a very striking remark that I once 
heard made by Mr. Delane, the editor of the 
Times, and one who by his social position must 
needs be as well acquainted with our aristocracy 
as most men. He said that more murders were 
committed—quiet puttings away of fathers and 
elder brothers—in the few acres on which stand 
our most fashionable squares than in any simi- 
lar area in England, because the position of the 
inhabitants places them above the reach of a 
coroner’s inquest. The obsequious family phy- 
sician sees the necessity of avoiding ‘‘ exposure,” 
and of ‘‘ shielding a noble house from scandal ;” 
and giving the fullest benefit of his doubts to the 
case in question, he signs his certificate of ‘‘died 
from natural causes.” This may perhaps be 
the case; but certainly it seems that the very 
poverty of a household may also exempt what 
occurs in it from public inquiry, since Mary Ann 
Cotton has been at her deadly work for these 














twenty years with perfect impunity. ‘There was 
no pretense of jealousy, hate, or passion to ac- 
count for any of her crimes: they were all com- 
mitted because the victim was more or less a 
burden to her, or was insured for a few pounds 
in a benefit club. She is described as comely, 
quiet-looking, and almost lady-like, yet very res- 
olute—much the sort of person that one would 
picture one of Miss Nightingale’s gallant band 
of hospital heroines to be. God help the man 
or child, however, who trusted to her tender 
mercies ! 

She who had seen so many little children die 
in agonies, and tended them from first to last 
with her cruel, careful hands, was, we are told, 
‘*excessively affected” by her own sentence, and 
protested against it in her quiet, sullen way. 
Quite otherwise did a certain lively young repro- 
bate behave on his conviction at the Central 
Criminal Court last week, who, by his careless 
abandon and close imitation of ‘“‘the Artful 
Dodger,” won more of my sympathies than I 
care to own to. He was sentenced, notwith- 
standing all his gifts, to seven years’ penal servi- 
tude; and after he had heard his doom pro- 
nounced made this astounding proposition to the 
judge, ‘‘ Look here, my lord, I’ll toss you, double 
or quits, whether it shall be fourteen years or 
nothing !” 

There are more openings in your labor market, 
I believe, for women than there are in ours; and, 
indeed, it need be so. On the occasion of eleven 
vacancies having occurred for female assistants 
in one Post-office the other day, the notice was 
responded to by over 2000 candidates! Not to 
mention the terrible proportion of disappoint- 
ments, imagine the need and misery which such 
a gathering represents! Our middle classes are 
sufficiently eager for ‘‘an appointment” of any 
sort, but among them, of course, there is no 
such desperate struggle for existence. The can- 
didates sometimes exhibit a humor which shows 
that they have had leisure to cultivate that fac- 
ulty. During an examination in dictation last 
week one of them expressed his preference for 
‘a dictator like Fabius, who went slow.” 

R. Kemsie, of London. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


TS most interesting and curious of all stud- 
ies is the study of human nature. And as 
distinguished professors have remarked concern- 
ing other branches of natural history, this “can 
not be learned from books ;”’ an inspection of 
live specimens is essential. We object to cruel 
dissection; even if the subject is unconscious, 
delicacy of feeling in the operator is likely to be 
injured in the process. But if possessed of a 
spirit of kindly charity, close observation of the 
habits of those about us may teach wisdom and 
prudence. There is no better time to study peo- 
ple than when traveling; cars, steamboats, and 
stages afford admirable places for witnessing cu- 
rious and peculiar phases of human nature. For, 
strange as it may seem, many persons when 
traveling appear to lay aside a certain wholesome 
restraint which surrounds them in the company 
of friends, even if it be within the free home 
circle. Apparently they feel that strangers have 
no claims upon them, and that they are at liber- 
ty to ignore their presence and their comfort. 

Glance for a moment through this car—a 
handsome one, on one of the best patronized 
railroads in the country. One, two, three, four 
—ten seats, each occupied by one gentleman. 
No harm in that, certainly. But here enter 
two ladies, one with a child in herarms. They 
look for a vacant seat. The gentlemen are all 
looking out of the window, or into their news- 
papers. Of course they do see what is going 
on, but every one appears innocently uncon- 
scious or sternly resolved. And when at length 
the ladies, finding no other accommodations, 
venture to take, each one, the unoccupied seat 
beside some gentleman, there is no recognition 
of their right to do it. The first comer plainly 
though silently shows that he considers the new- 
comer an intruder, and both feel uncomfortable. 
Even more inconsiderate are the two ladies who 
turn a couple of seats designed for four persons 
so that they will face each other, seat them- 
selves by the windows, fill the places by their 
sides with bags and bundles, and remain con- 
sciously unconscious that the car is crowded, 
and persons are even standing. 

It is curious—sometimes annoying, but more 
often amusing —to see how different people 
manage about eating when taking a long rail- 
road journey. Facilities are improving, and in 
many parts of the country it is not difficult to 
obtain a suitable meal even on a ‘through 
train.” Still it is often wise and needful to 
provide a lunch for one’s self instead of trusting 
to ‘railroad’? cake and coffee. But there are 
some omnivorous individuals who use the cars 
as a perpetual restaurant. They eat every thing, 
and eat all day long, scattering débris of all 


kinds upon the floor, regardless of appearances * 


or cleanliness. We have in mind one youn 
woman who recently sat near us in a journey 0 
a hundred miles. She was bright and pretty 
and plump, but yet evidently starved! Imme- 
diately on taking her seat she bought a huge 
ball of pop-corn—a conglomeration of molasses 
and corn that would give an ostrich the dyspep- 
sia—which she devoured like an apple. Then 
she commenced upon a, eating them 
with ceaseless mere he next thing in order 
was an immense stick of candy, a trifle less than 
a foot long and proportionately thick. We 
closed our eyes wearily, but have good reason 
to believe a course of apples and gingerbread 
followed. When we ventured to look toward 
her again she had recommenced upon pea-nuts 
with as much gusto as if she had not eaten a 
mouthful that day. There had come into the 
ear with her a weary-looking man, apparently 
her husbarid, who sat beside her in a helpless 
sort of way. We could not help fancying that 
he might have used up half his small fortune in 
attempts to appease that extraordinary appetite. 
He ate nothing; his whole aspect seemed to say, 
‘Eat what you please, but don’t ask me to touch 
any thing.’’ The last we saw of the hungry wom- 
an she was going out of the car with her sachel 
in one hand and pea-nuts in the other, and eat- 
ing as she went. She represents one class of 
travelers. 





From repeated and very detinite experiments 
it has been ascertained that the average time re- 
quired to send a letter by post from New York 
to Brooklyn, or vice versa, is two days and five 
hours longer than to send a letter from New 
York to Chicago. There are, of course, excep- 
tions to this rule. We have known a letter to 
accomplish the crossing of the East River in two 
days and three-quarters; and then, again, it is 
needful to ullow as much time as if it were sent 
to London. 





A New York publisher advertises Three to One, 
Six in All, and Six of One by Half a Dozen of the 
Other ; and a Boston publisher announces Chance 
a in the same paragraph with Other 

irls, 





A damsel fresh from Ireland, who proposed to 
cece certain household services for a lady of 

rooklyn, made the following inquiry : 

““And plase, ma’am, will ye be afther telling 
me if it’s Croton water that ye’ve got all over 
the house ?” 

““No,”’ replied the lady; ‘“‘we do not have 
Croton water in Brooklyn.”’ 

“Och! Shure, then, ’m not afther stayin’ 
here, havin’ been always used to it in Ireland!” 





The artists of Germany are reported to be in a 
state of excitement in consequence of the al- 
leged preference shown by the directors of the 
Vienna Exhibition to the French artists in al- 
lotting them more space and better rooms in 
which to hang their works than have been al- 
lotted to the Germans. 





A young man in Nashville, Tennessee, recent- 
ly sustained a fracture of the leg by being thrown 
fromacarriage. There is nothing strange in that, 
but the curious feature of the accident is that 
this is the fifteenth time he has broken some 
limb, and he is only eighteen years old. The 
fractures have always healed readily, but it is in- 
convenient to be always breaking bones. 





Ice-cream, a8 made in Paris, consists mainly 
of corn starch, French clay, and poisonous coi- 
oring matter. French physicians who have 
been making experiments concerning this mat- 
ter say that a continued use of these poisonous 
materials produces serious maladies. 





Great results from little causes come. The 
company had assembled for an expected wed- 
ding in Bangor, Maine. The clergyman was 
ready, and the groom had gone up stairs to es- 
cort the bride down to the place appointed for 
the ceremony. The lady was elegantly dressed, 
and her hair fashionably arranged in puffs and 
rolls and curls innumerable. The would-be hus- 
band objected to the ‘‘ fast’’ style, as he termed 
it, saying that a bride’s hair should be modestly 
arranged. A war of words followed. The an- 
gry youth declared the hair must be re-dress- 
ed, or he would leave her forever; the girl ex- 

ressed her willingness to have him go at once. 
xo he did, and the wedding-guests lost their 
supper. ‘‘ This fable teaches’’—we are not sure 
whether this is one of Hsop’s or not; but, any 
way, the moral is so plain that we forbear to 
mention it. 





Boston sent to the Vienna Exposition its edu- 
cational representation in thirty huge boxes, two 
thousand feet of lumber being used in making 
the boxes. The contents consisted of photo- 
grapbs of school architecture; school fittings 
and furniture; sets of reports; samples of schol- 
ars’ work; volumes of drawings; text-books and 
books of reference. 


A Western paper gives the history of a young 
woman who has for several years past success- 
fully cultivated a farm of 120acres. In 1868 she 
was attending a young ladies’ seminary; but her 
father died, leaving a farm encumbered with 
debt, with only her feeble mother to oversee the 
hired help. The daughter left her school, and 
with the assistance of her little brother, ten or 
twelve years old, commenced farming. She 
dresses in a gymnastic suit, with broad-brimmed 
hat, gloves, and boots; but she has learned to 
do most kinds of work, and has been successful 
in her harvests. She chiefly cultivates corn and 
wheat, though several acres are devoted to grass, 
and her young orchard has borne a good deal of 
fruit, which she herself has taken to market. 





Between Birmingham and London a line of 
telegraph is now in practical operation on the 
double-current system. The currents pass in 
opposite directions on one wire simultaneously ; 
clerks at both ends can be transmitting mes- 
sages at the same moment, and the receivers 
receiving from the instruments used for the 
purpose. An essential condition to the perfect 
working of the plan is that the two currents 
shall be of equal strength, otherwise the weak- 
er would be beaten back and the signals render- 
ed unintelligible. 


Barbadoes, an island having a superficial area 
of only about 166 square miles, without any 
large towns, without manufactures of any de- 
scription, a purely agricultural colony, actually 
supports a population of 180,000 souls, or over 

ost to the square mile. 





The young Archduchess Giséle, daughter of 
the Emperor of Austria, is in the seventeenth 
year of her age. Prince Leopold of Bavaria, to 
whom she is to be married, is ten years older. 
The princess is described as tall and slight, with 
blue eyes and a somewhat haughty expression 
of countenance. She has fine musical abilities, 
and is a graceful equestrienne. The trousseau 
and wedding presents are laid out solemnly for 
exhibition in Vienna, and naturally draw im- 
mense crowds. Besides the numberless costly 
laces and magnificent shawls and dresses, a com- 
plete toilette-table, in silver, is admired for its 
exquisite design. There is also a prayer-book 
painted in vellum in the style of the fifteenth 
century, and a fan, set with precious stones, 
which has been painted by Lebrun. The Grand 
Duchess Alice of Tuscany has given the bride a 
set of antique cameos of great value, and the 
Countess of Chambord, who is related to the 
bride and bridegroom, has added to the collec- 
tion a costly knot of pearls and diamonds. The 
event will be one of much éclat, and the Vien- 
nese very naturally are on the tiptoe of expec- 
tation, 
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LOVE’S GIFTS. 
Tus dark brown curl you send me, dear, 
Shall save its freshness of to-day 
In gentle shrine, when year on year 
Has turned its former fellows gray. 
So shall your image in my breast 
With never-fading beauty rest. 


What love has once on love bestowed, 
Translated in its dew of youth 

To some remote divine abode, 
Withdraws from risk of time’s untruth. 

Keeping, we lose; but what we give 

Like to a piece of heaven doth live. 





THE ARTISTS’ CARNIVAL IN 
BERLIN. 
See illustration on double page. 


OBER-SIDED Berlin is little addicted to 
public gayeties in carnival-time, that period 
being generally devoted to private dinner-parties, 
with perhaps an impromptu dance afterward. 
Here, however, we have a scene from the only 
public masked ball of any notoriety that Berlin 
can boast of—the ball of the Berlin artists. 
This year the festival was held in the court- 
room of the Marcusplatz, which had been gor- 
geously decorated for the occasion. The ceil- 
ing of the room was hung with garlands of flow- 
ers and evergreens, forming canopies of green 
boughs,’ and from these were suspended various 
colored flags, some bearing the arms of the so- 
ciety—three silver shields—and others being in- 
scribed with mottoes, such as ‘* Aspera at asth- 
ma,” or ‘* Cogito ergo oppossum.” On each side 
of the recess usually occupied by the orchestra 
floated two large Venetian flags, with a colossal 
gold picture of the winged lion of St. Mark on 
a light blue field. ‘The boxes in the bend of the 
house were painted in the Renaissance style, and 
the lower ones made into arcades, while Oriental 
carpets hung down from the front of the boxes 
to the arcades underneath. At the end of the 
room was erected a representation of the Giant's 
Staircase at the Doge’s Palace at Venice, with 
the two giants’ statues. The palace stood at the 
top, and between the pillars of the building could 
he seen the columns of the winged lions on the 
Piazza of St. Mark, and beyond them the waters 
of the lagoon glittering in the sunshine. ' 

Along the walls and ‘side galleries stalls and 
booths had been erected for the sale of all kinds 
of wares, wonderfully verbose programmes, gi- 
gantic nonsensical placards, and quaint pictures. 
One booth was a wild-beast. show, with a lion 
roaring inside, and two gigantic monkeys swarm- 
ing up and down a rope outside, while a tall ne- 
‘gress clamored to the people to inspect the zoo- 
logical treasures within. In another stall there 
was a lot’sry, where for the sum of a thaler ev- 
ery one gained a prize, from a photograph to a 
water-color drawing, contributed by the artists. 
A third booth was occupied by a wax-work col- 
lection of the celebrities of the day, and in the 
next a Dr. Dulcamara was vaunting his miracu- 
lous powders, mixtures, and cures for every hu- 
man ailment. Nearly the whole of one side of 
the room was taken up by the ‘‘ Circus Olim- 
pieus,” in which every branch of the gymnastic 
profession except the equestrian was ably repre- 
sented. 

But we must not forget the maskers them- 
selves. Among the best were a tribe of gypsies 
—the dusky gypsy girl in her tattered artistic 
costume, her coal black hair floating wildly as 
she shook her tambourine in a mad dance, the 
old man with a short pipe in his toothless jaws, 
the young wife with her baby on her back, the 
fiddler and his dancing bear, and even the dog 
and the donkey. ‘The most curious character, 
however, was the trunk of a tree, with an owl 
sitting in a hole of the stem, a young fox in a 
nest in another, crows and small birds on the 
top, and a little rabbit nibbling a cabbage at the 
root. ‘Then there were some foot-soldiers of 
times gone by, with immense plumes, and doub- 
lets slashed and puffed from neck to knee, march- 
ing through the room with their captain, drum, 
and standard at their head. ‘There were slim 
charming patrician ladies of 1520; a tall, broad, 
and bearded Helen in antique dress; a six-foot 
British Amazon in authentic costume; Venetian 
nobles with gold-embroidered sleeves reaching to 
the ground, and large pointed shoes; costumes 
of the Raphael type; cavaliers of Francis I. and 
Henry II.—a series of figures from the pictures 
of the old masters. - 

At eight o’clock the Doge in his state robes 
appeared at the top of the Giant's Staircase, sur- 
rounded by his nobles and senators. After brief- 
ly addressing the people he came down into the 
room, and the fun of the evening began. In 
about two hours’ time the Doge made a fresh 
speech, and the maskers congregated in the oth- 
er saloon, while the hall was turned into a sup- 
per-room. In another half hour a wonderful al- 
teration had taken place. The Giant's Staircase 
had disappeared, and in its place was a curtain, 
concealing the preparations for the coming play. 
The maskers then sat down to supper, and the 
president of t'1e society made a brief speech con- 
cerning the origin of the ball. About two o’clock 
the curtain rose on ‘*The Origin of the Pyra- 
mids.” ‘This was a realization of Gustave Rich- 
ter’s picture of “‘ The Pyramids” and Alma Ta- 
dema’s ** Death of the First-born.” The story 
runs thus: Pharaoh Schafra VII. had lost his 
first-born (Alma ‘Tadema’s picture exactly repro- 
duced), and promised his daughter Amoritis to 
the person who should erect the most beautiful 
monument to his dead child. Amoritis loves a 
Nile fisherman, and the lovers hit on the idea of 
the Pyramids. ‘The last scene gave a perfect re- 
alization of Richter’s picture, and worthily closed 
the evening's entertainment. 











THE KING’S BULL. 
L.—PEPITA’S LOVER. 


AM about to relate a story of one Mendez 

Pinto, not the notorious liar, but the boldest 
bull-fighter that ever entered the Spanish arena ; 
and if it be asked, Is the story true, and how did 
you learn it? [ reply that it is true, and that it 
was told at supper after a bull-fight in the Seville 
ring, and in the presence of the descendant of the 
man whose exploit it commemorates. 

In all Andalusia there was no prettier girl 
than Pepita, the daughter of Gomez, ex-hull- 
fighter, and seller of fried fish at Puerto Santa 
Maria. When dressed for the bull-fight in her 
smartest Maja costume, she was a sight worth a 
long journey to see, with her slender ankles, 
arched insteps, and shapely legs; her tall undu- 
lating figure, her glorious dark eyes, and wealth 
of raven hair. 

And Pepita was very partial to the Plaza; 
this taste, it is true, she shared in common with 
many thousand fair Spaniards, into whose heads 
the idea of there being any cruelty in the sport 
had never intruded itself, and who would proba- 
bly have stared with amazement had such a no- 
tion been suggested to them; but the ring at P. 
Santa Maria had especial attractions for Pepita, 
inasmuch as she could there feast her eyes on the 
valiant deeds of Mendez Pinto, prince of picadors 
and her own betrothed lover. Time had been 
when the Pintos were a family of no small im- 
portance and prosperity, and had not two of their 
number shared in the toils and triumphs of Co- 
Iumbus? But the days of their high estate had 
departed, and their descendant, the hero of this 
tale, found himself, in the reign of Ferdinand 
VII., ‘‘ pious, fortunate, and restored,” enrolled 
in the second rank of bull-fighters. 

I say the second rank, because the social status 
of the picador was confessedly never equal to that 
of the matador; but so great was the strength 
and daring of Mendez, and so comprehensive his 
knowledge and skill in every branch of taurom- 
achy, that not the most conceited of the swords- 
men could feel his dignity compromised by the 
company of the great master of the lance. Pop- 
ular opinion, if thoroughly canvassed, would 
probably have conceded to Pinto the proud title 
of the first bull-fighter in Spain, and this at the 
date of our story, 182-, was no empty compli- 
ment, for a monarch more devoted to the fiesta 
de toros than Ferdinand VII. never filled the 
Spanish throne. 

Ferdinand looked upon a good bull-fighter as 
the noblest work of God, and next to hima 
bull—it may, indeed, be doubted if he did not 
consider the dumb animal the superior of the 
two. A pretty woman and a genuine Havana 
possibly divided the third place in his esteem. 

During his reign there was instituted a not 
unsuccessful attempt to restore something of the 
ancient glory of the Plaza; and the establish- 
ment of a tauromachian college, of which the 
king himself was head and all the nobility mem- 
bers, raised the dignity of the ring to an unprec- 
edented pitch. 

Except in the case of the bull, which was 
doomed to a succession of tortures and a death 
identical with those inflicted at the present day, 
the sport was conducted in a somewhat less 
blood-thirsty manner. Instead of the miserable 
worn-out hacks, fit only for the knacker’s yard, 
which disgrace the modern arena, strong, active, 
and often valuable horses were supplied to the 
picadors; and the roar of applause which now 
greets the bull as he rips some wretched animal 
from shoulder to flank was then bestowed on the 
rider, whose strength and dexterity fended off 
the charge, and saved his steed from the mur- 
derous horns... He, indeed, who was able to 
carry his horse unscathed through the dangers 
of a whole fight was entitled to retain it as his 
own property. In this manner had Pinto gain- 
ed possession of a very powerful and well-bred 
gray mare, which, on becoming the acknowl- 
edged ‘‘querido” of Pepita, he had presented 
to her father, old Gomez; and after the fair girl 
herself, there was nothing the ex-bull-fighter re- 
garded with so much pride and affection, and 
tended so carefully, as La Perla. 

Next to his bull-fighters and bulls, his pretty 
women and his ‘‘purones,” rauked in Ferdi- 
nand’s estimation his regiment of guards; and 
never did royal favor inflict upon society a more 
swaggering and obnoxious set of bullies and 
swash-bucklers. It happened that at the date 
of our story a detachment of these favorites was 
in temporary quarters at P. Santa Maria. Now 
the claim of Pinto to the pretty Pepita had been 
readily allowed by the indigenous youth of that 
place, and there was not one among them who 
would have cared to cross the great picador in 
his loves; and this not only from a wholesome 
dread of his physical prowess, for, with the natu- 
ral gallantry of the Spanish nation, it was agreed 
on all hands that the bravest, strongest, and 
handsomest man was properly matched with the 
fairest girl. But, as might be expected, the 
gentlemen of his majesty’s guards recognized no 
such provincial scruples or sentiments, and in 
an unlucky hour two of them cast an evil eye on 
Pepita. 

One morning Gomez sent out his daughter 
with a message to a neighbor, and it was but 
natural that on passing the café which Mendez 
usually frequented she should peep in to see if 
her lover was there. ‘There were but half a 
dozen people in the room, and Pinto was not 
among them. Pepita, therefore, would have re- 
tired as quietly as she entered, had not the way 
been barred by the extended arms of two of the 
royal guard, who had followed her unperceived. 

‘* Pray let me pass, sefiores,” said Pepita. 

“* Not until you have paid toll, my pretty one,” 
answered the bigger and more audacious of the 
two. ‘No, hija di mi alma, I must first see if 
“0 5 a lips of yours taste as sweet as they 
ook, 





_ “And, por Dios, I too,” added his compan- 
ion. 

And in spite of her resistance the two ruffians 
closed with the poor girl, and the first speaker, 
throwing his arm round her waist, pressed his 
lips to her cheek. But Pepita’s was the last 
cheek those lips were destined to touch; for as 
the other guests, attracted by the scufile, rose 
like gallant Spaniards to her assistance, the door 
was thrown violently open, the guardsmen were 
sent reeling back, and before them stood Men- 
...7 Pinto, his swarthy cheeks white witlr fury, 
and ‘s dark eyes glowing like live coals. 

With an instinctive feeling of imminent peril, 
the hands of the soldiers clutched at their side- 
arms, but before the steel could leave the scab- 
bard Pinto sprang upon them with the bound 
and roar of a savage tiger; extending his mighty 
arms, he seized each man by his outer ear, and 
with the rapidity of thought and the force of 
some deadly engine dashed their heads together 
in the midst; there was a dull crashing thud, 
horrible to hear, and then the two men, released 
from his iron grasp, fell prone upon the floor of 
the café, the blood streaming from mouth and 
ear and eye. ‘ 

The spectators stood aghast and tongue-tied 
with horror, as Pinto, passing his arm round the 
half-fainting Pepita, led her out of the café, and 
back to her father’s house. 

Very grave and anxious was the face of Go- 
mez as he listened to Pinto’s short account of 
what had occurred. He went out at once to the 
café, and presently returned with the intelligence 
that one of.the guards was dead and the other 
dying; both their skulls were fractured by that 
fearful blow. 

**Tt will cost your life, lad,” he said to Men- 
dez. ‘‘No excuse, no plea of provocation, will 
the king allow where his guards are concerned.” 

At this poor Pepita sank sobbing bitterly to 
the floor, and Mendez, now gentle and tender 
as he had lately been fierce and unsparing, oc- 
cupied himself with consoling her with loving 
words and caresses. 

But Gomez broke in upon the lovers. 

‘* Now listen, Mendez Pinto,” said he; ‘‘ by 
your love for that girl, listen. There is but one 
chance for you, if you would win the king’s par- 
don. Something you must do; something that 
has never been done in Spain before, and that 
no other man but yourself can do.—Pepita, girl, 
rouse yourself, if you would help to save him. 
Run to the stable, and give La Perla a full flask 
of Val-de-Penas, and the broth of the stew that 
is on the fire, and then see her carefully saddled 
and brought round to the back-door: in ten min- 
utes the guard will be here to arrest him.—Men- 
dez, lad,” he went on, ‘‘ you must start for Mad- 
ridatonce. ‘This is Thursday. On Sunday the 
king holds a corrida real; at that fight you must 
be. You must get the promise of pardon before 
the real offense is known. In any case, you can 
but die; and better to die as a picador should, 
with the eyes of all Madrid upon you, than as a 
felon under the hands of the executioner.” 

Not long afterward Mendez had taken a ten- 
der farewell of Pepita, who, under the sense of 
her lover's terrible danger, overcame her own 
womanly weakness. Tearless and self-possessed, 
although pale as death, she fulfilled every injunc- 
tion of her father. At the last moment she took 
from her attire a red silk scarf, and gave it to 
Mendez. 

‘*Whatever happens, mi querido,” she mur- 
mured, ‘‘ wear this for me.” 

‘*In life and death,” he answered. ‘Their 
lips met in one long lingering kiss; and then, at 
a sign from Gomez, Pepita went quietly back 
into the house, and Mendez, mounted on La 
Perla, sat at the back gate, listening to the old 
man’s last instructions. 

**You will have time enough to think it over 
between this and Madrid,” said Gomez, with a 
kind of grim humor. ‘* Remember, wherever 
you halt, the Val-de-Penas and the broth from the 
guisado. With that La Perla will go for a man’s 
lifetime. Let her have the same an hour before 
you fight. And now, my son, God speed you. 
You must go, for I hear the hum of the crowd 
coming up the street on the other side. But 
Pepita has barred the door, and I am taking my 
siesta in the back-room; and it will be hard if 
I hear the summons of the guard before you are 
far on your way. Farewell.” 

With a wave of the hand, a touch of the spur, 
and a shake of the rein, Pinto dashed up the 
street, half asleep in the quiet noonday, and be- 
gan that long, wearisome journey to Madrid. 

Always slow and deliberate, like a true Span- 
iard, never in all his life did Gomez more slow- 
ly and deliberately prepare and roll his cigarillo 
than now, as he stood listening to the receding 
beat of La Perla’s hoofs. There was a half-tri- 
umphant smile on his shrewd face as he turned 
back into the yard. ‘‘ Man and horse,” he mut- 
tered, ‘‘there is nothing in all Andalusia can 
touch them. But God and the holy Virgin help 
them now, for they need it.” 

The cigarillo was consumed to the last puff 
before the old man, with well-feigned surprise and 
the sullen air of a Southerner aroused from his 
mid-day nap, responded to the summons of the al- 
guacils. An angry murmuring crowd surrounded 
the officers; for the blood of P. Santa Maria had 
long boiled against the insolent demeanor of the 
guards, and now that the local hero was threat- 
ened with arrest and imprisonment, popular ex- 
citement was at its height, and the sharp click 
of the opening navaja began to be heard amidst 
the confused hum of voices. But as the officials 
and the soldiers who accompanied them passed 
in to examine the premises, Gomez faced the 
crowd, and with an expressive glance and a rapid 
motion of the fingers, easily intelligible to a peo- 
ple with whom every gesture has its meaning, 
made known the safety of Pinto. There was a 
murmur of satisfaction, and then the inevitable, 
*¢Pues, sefiores, echemos un cigarito.” Out 








came the little books, the pouches, and the flint 
and steel; and when the officers returned from 
their useless search the crowd, collected in 
peaceful groups, was engaged to a man in the 
solemn enjoyment of tobacco. 


—“THE BEST MAN AND THE BEST BULL.” 

Despite its many associations, it is a weary 
journey, that between Seville and Madrid, as I 
myself can testify, who performed it in the ban- 
quette of the diligencia. Ah me! we were 
young then, but the misery of that time comes 
back to me viyidly—the glaring heat, the stifling 
clouds of dust, the incessant ‘‘ Anda, anda!” of 
the driver, the jangling of the bells, the jolting 
of the unstable box in which we were confined, 
and, above all, the reek and steam from the long 
team of mules. I remember how the anatomy 
of my dearest friends developed angles of super- 
human size and excruciating acuteness, how 
they noticed the same phenomena in myself, and 
how savage we became in consequence. I re- 
member, too, that in calmer moments we specu- 
lated with awe, not unmixed with envy, on the 
physical conformation of the boy who rode the 
leader, and who, sleepless and untiring, kept the 
saddle (and such a saddle!) from first to last. 

On, still on, through the heat of the day and 
the silence of the night, halting only as long.as 
was absolutely necessary, did Mendez urge the 
gallant gray toward Madrid. On, still on! 
Across the wide grassy plains beside the Gua- 
dalquivir, dotted with herds of bulls, which 
raised their heads with a sudden bellow as the 
solitary horseman went by; skirting the fair 
walls of stately Seville, and the red Moorish 
towers of Alcala’ de Guadaira; past the palms 
of Moncloa and the olive groves of Ecija; by 
the domes and convents of Cordova and the 
corn fields of Andujar. On through the gloomy 
gorges of the Sierra Morena, the tawny monot- 
ony of La Mancha, and the vineyards of Val- 
de-Penas ; startling the wild fowl in the marshes 
of Guadiana, and waking the echoes of the rocky 
Ocanian hills; speeding past the cool gardens 
and gushing fountains of royal Aranhuez and 
the wastes of Valdemoro, until the first rays of 
the Sunday's sun were glinted back from the 
spires of Madrid, and the wondrous ride was ac- 
complished. 

The streets were nearly empty at the early 
hour when Mendez passed through the gate. He 
rode to a small quiet inn, kept by a brother of 
Gomez. Great was the astonishment of the pro- 
prietor when he saw who had roused him from 
his morning slumbers, but Pinto cut short his 
inquisitiveness abruptly. 

‘** Ask no questions, my friend, and above all 
tell no one that 1 am here. You will know all 
in time. - See the mare well cared for, and ready 
to fight, if need be, at three o’clock. Remember 
the stew and the Val-de-Penas. Have breakfast 
and the hed in the back-room ready for me when 
I return.” 

And so saying he strode off to the house of 
Don Miguel Florez, chief manager of the royal 
bull-fights. This important personage was equal- 
ly surprised when he learned the name of the 
early visitor in whose cause the servant had ven- 
tured to,disturb him. 

‘*Valgame Dios!” he exclaimed; ‘* Mendez 
Pinto in Madrid! I wonder if he comes to fight 
to-day. How pleased the king will be! Show 
him in, show him in!” 

Now during his ride Pinto had matured the 
advice of Gomez, and had settled exactly what 
he intended to do; and therefore, in reply to 
Don Miguel’s inquiries, without narrating the 
catastrophe of P. Santa Maria, he simply ex- 
pounded that intention. 

‘*Mendez, my son,” said Don Miguel, sol- 
emnly, when the bull-fighter had concluded, 
“something has affected your brain; you can 
not seriously mean what you say, Ah, que me 
burlas, mi amigo!” 

‘*T would not venture to trifle with your ex- 
cellency,” said Pinto. ‘‘I mean it so far that 
since ‘Thursday I have ridden from P, Santa Ma- 
ria to undertake it, by the king’s leave, this very 
afternoon.” 

And so it happened that an hour afterward 
Don Miguel, with a heavy heart—for he had a 
real regard for Mendez as a bull-fighter—set out 
to lay before his most Christian majesty our 
hero’s hitherto unheard-of proposal. 

Ferdinand VII., ‘‘ pious, fortunate, and re- 
stored,” was in a heavenly temper that Sunday 
morning, with the prospect of a glorious bull- 
fight before him. Wrapped in his dressing-robe, 
he was reclining in an easy-chair, sipping his 
chocolate and smoking one of his own peculiar 
puros, preparatory to attending mass in the royal 
chapel, when Don Miguel Florez was announced. 

‘*Welcome, Don Miguel; always welcome, 
early or late,” said his majesty, with a gracious 
wave of his hand. ‘‘ But what brings your ex- 
cellency here at such an unearthly hour, and 
with such a grave countenance? Nothing wrong 
with the bulls, I trust.” 

‘‘Nothing whatever, your majesty,” replied 
Don Miguel. ‘‘ But, sire, I have to offer to 
your royal consideration the most astounding 
proposal it has ever been my lot to entertain since 
I have had the felicity of being connected with 
your majesty’s bull-fights.” 

‘* Ave Maria purisima!” exclaimed the pious 
monarch, rubbing his hands in expectation. 
‘““Take a seat, man, and a cigar, and let us 
hear it.” 

‘** Sire,” said Don Miguel, inhaling the deli- 
cious fragrance of the royal tobacco, ‘‘ there is 
at this moment in Madrid a picader who is will- 
ing to match himself alone against the best bull 
that can be found in Spain. He will fight with 
the blunt garrocha, without padding and without 


greaves, in silk stockings and Majo dress, like a * 


mere chulo. It is his desire that if he be over- 
thrown none should assist him, and the bull be 
allowed to do his worst. If his horse be but 
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scraiched in the encounter, his lite lies at your 
majesty’s disposal; but if he kill the bull, or 
fight him until he fulls exhausted, he humbly 
prays that your majesty will grant the request 
he shall ask.” 

“Que disparate,” said Ferdinand, contemptu- 
ously. ‘It is absurd; the thing is impossible. 
There is no man in all Spain can do it. You 
have been imposed on, my good Don Miguel.” 

‘¢ I can assure your majesty that this is a gen- 
uine challenge, and from a man who will do his 
best to win.” 

‘* He is either a madman or a murderer,” re- 
marked the king, sagaciously. ‘‘ And the name 
of this suicide ?” 

‘*With your majesty’s permission, I am not 
at liberty to reveal.” 

‘¢'This becomes interesting,” said Ferdinand, 
rising and striding across the room. ‘‘ Now tell 
me, Florez,” he continued, half imploringly, and 
coming to a sudden stop, ‘‘ has De Veraguas any 
thing to do with it? does he back the man?” 
For the duke of that name was the king’s great 
rival in bull-breeding, and as aficionados, or 
members of the ‘‘ fancy,” there was jealousy be- 
tween the two on that score. : 

‘*On my honor I believe not, your majesty.” 

‘¢ And do you know what request the man will 
make if he should chance to win?” 

**T do not, sire.” 

‘*T can not make him a grandee of Spain,” 
said Ferdinand, “‘ but any lower title or wealth 
I can bestow on the man who shall fairly per- 
form such an unheard-of feat, a feat that would 
reflect honor on my reign, on the whole nation. 
I accept the conditions. If he wins I will grant 
whatever favor he may ask and a King of Spain 
may bestow. But, por Dios,” said Ferdinand, 
slapping his thigh, ‘* he shall work for it, for we 
will have out El Re.” 

When Don Miguel heard these last words his 
knees knocked together, and he let fall the royal 
cigar. Let me account for the discomposure of 
the chief inspector of bull-fights. 

Among the many splendid animals destined 
to be butchered for the delectation of Ferdinand 
and his subjects was one of the royal breed, pre- 
eminent for strength, activity, and ferocity, and 
the possession of all those ‘‘points” in which 
‘the initiated delight. The youth of this animal 
had been of singular promise, from the time 
when, as a bull-calf, undaunted by branding- 
iron or garrocha, he turned furiously on his at- 
tendant herdsmen, and when, baited as a ‘‘no- 
villo,” he spread havoc and trepidation among 
the baiters. ‘Those who prognosticated his fu- 
ture greatness were not disappointed ; never since 
the days of the celebrated Harpado had such a 
grand brute been seen in Spain as ‘‘the King’s 
own Bull,” which title was usually abbreviated 
into that of ‘‘El Re.” For six years he had 
been reserved for some occasion worthy of his 
fame; and now, when Don Miguel learned that 
his favorite Pinto was to be confronted by this 
prodigy, his humanity overcame his love of sport, 
and he was filled with consternation, 

‘SEL Re, sire?” he stammered; ‘‘ El Re? 
—_ I believed your majesty would reserve 

im—"* 

‘*No matter what you believed, Sir,” inter- 
. rupted the king, excitedly, as he noticed Don 
Miguel’s evident emotion; ‘‘he shall not be re- 
served another day. ‘The fight shall come off 
this very afternoon. See that it be properly an- 
nounced for three o’clock, and let El Re be driv- 
en in at once. Ah ha, Don Florez! you begin 
to tremble for your audacious Don Fulano; but 
hearken, Sir—I will have no trifling in this mat- 
ter. If the man enter the ring, by Heaven he 
shall stay there until he or El Re be dragged 
out! And take care that the point of the gar- 
rocha be fairly sheathed. ‘This braggart shall 

be taught a lesson.” 

‘And ke has your majesty’s promise if he 
wins ?” 

‘* If he wins,” said the king, shortly, ‘‘he has.” 
And when Don Miguel had retired his majesty 
went to chapel with an easy conscience, as be- 
came an upholder of strict justice and a hater 
of deceit and arrogance. 

Mendez, who had employed his time in making 
arrangements about his dress, and in the careful 
selection of a garrocha, received the king's de- 
cision with proud composure. ‘It is fair,” he 
said; ‘‘the best man and the best bull. No 
compro nada de gangas—I buy nothing a bar- 
gain ;” and after paying a last visit to La Perla 
he went to bed, and slept soundly. 

Great was the excitement among the aficiona- 
dos of Madrid when, over the old bills of the ap- 
proaching fight, appeared a placard notifying that 
the sports would be preceded at three o'clock by 
a ‘‘novedad,” in which El Re and a nameless 
picador would be engaged. 

To realize the extraordinary difficulty of the 
task which Pinto had undertaken, it must be re- 
membered, first, that the picadors are usually se- 
curely padded, in case of a heavy fall, the head 
protected by an enormous stiff-brimmed hat, and 
the right leg, which is always turned to the bull, 
by la mona, a greave of leather and iron. Mendez 
was to fight in silk stockings and Majo costume. 

Secondly, that in case of a fall the attention 
of the bull is immediately distracted from the 
fallen horseman by the red cloaks of the chutos or 
footmen. Mendez was to be alone in the ring. 

Thirdly, that the garrocha is a stout pole with 
a triangular point of iron but an inch-in length 
when properly guarded, and is used only for fend- 
ing off the charge, the bull being always killed by 
the sword of the matador after he is exhausted by 
the combat with the picadors, of whom there are 
usually three. Mendez was to be opposed to a 
perfectly fresh bull, which was to be killed or 
subdued with the garrocha only. 


IIL—LIFE OR DEATH. 
The hour had arrived : every nook and eorner 
of the vast amphitheatre of Madrid, boxes, bench- 








es, and pit, the very ‘balustrades and barriers, 
seethed with a dense mass of anxious, excited 
humanity. The fierce Iberian sun beamed with 
unclouded splendor, darting its fever alike into 
the blood of high and low, of rich and poor, of 
man, woman, and beast: into the sangre azul of 
the fair Castilian seated in the upper tier, whose 
eyes burned large and lustrous between the folds 
of the white mantilla; into the commoner lava 
that glowed in the veins of the swarthy Majo 
who lounged aguinst the inner barrier; and into 
the thick red tide which the bull was soon to lav- 
ish on the dust of the arena. The shadow of the 
partial canopy overhead lay upon the sand in a 
clean curving line, like that of still waters on the 
beach, the rustle of twenty thousand fans created 
a mimic breeze, and the hum of voices sounded 
like the muffled roar of the surge. But the flut- 
ter of the fans was hushed instantaneously, and 
the loud murmur subsided to a death-like silence, 
as the gates were thrown open, and, in place of 
the glittering cortége of the ordinary bull-fight, 
of the many-hued procession of picadors, chulos, 
and espados, closed by the gayly caparisoned 
team of mules, there rode slowly into the wide 
arena the figure of a solitary Majo mounted on 
a noble gray steed. His features were concealed 
by a black mask, a red scarf was bound upon his 
arm, and he bore in his hand the garrocha of the 
picador. Madrid was fairly puzzled, Madrid was 
at its wit’s end, as the caballero, profoundly sa- 
luting the royal box where sat Ferdinand, incred- 
ulous of his eyes, quietly crossed the Plaza, and 
took up his station against the barrier on the left 
of the toril, or passage by which the bulls are ad- 
mitted to the ring. 

Then the key was tossed to the alguacil and 
defily caught in his hat; the door of the toril 
was unlocked, and you could hear the sharp catch- 
ing of the breath throughout that mighty assem- 
bly as, with a leap like a stag, El Re bounded 
into the arena. El Re, the king's own bull! 
there was no mistaking him, for his brawny neck 
was encircled by a broad ribbon of scarlet and 
yellow, the royal livery of Spain, from which de- 
pended the device of a gilded crown and castle, 
the arms of Castile. A roar of applause greeted 
his entrance, and, dazed by the sudden clamor, 
and the transition from the darkness of his cell 
to the glare of open day, the magnificent brute 
stood like a bronze statue, his noble head raised, 
and his fierce eyes seeking for some object on 
which to vent his wrath. 

On his left, like another statue, sat Mendez 
Pinto on the gray mare. 

But apparently El Re considered this single 
antagonist beneath his notice, for, with a disdain- 
ful toss of his mighty crest, he began to paw the 
sand. ‘Then the horseman shook his garrocha, 
and the flutter of the red scarf on his arm caught 
the eye of El Re. With a deep murderous 
bellow, the bull lowered his front, and rushed 
straight at his enemy, and the duel to death had 
begun. 

The sharp straight horns were within a few 
feet of La Perla’s side, when Mendez met the 
charge with the point of the spear planted to an 
inch, true and fair, above the shoulder-blade, 
while he wheeled the mare slightly to the left. 
The terrific rush could not be stopped, but its 
deadly course was altered, and when EI Re, half 
blinded by the clouds of dust he had raised, and 
half stunned by the shock with which he en- 
countered the barrier, recovered his sight and 
senses, there, again ahead of him, provokingly 
calm, sat Pinto on the gray mare. Fiercer even, 
and to the spectators more irresistible than the 
first, was the second rush of the monster, smart- 
ing under the sting of the garrocha, and again 
was his fury forced to expend itself on sand and 
timber, while Mendez galloped ahead and took 
up a fresh position. 

I will not undertake to describe the many 
phases of that marvelous encounter—how un- 
faltering was the savage determination of the 
brute, and the courage and coolness of the man. 
If the ferocity and activity of El Re were such 
as had never before been witnessed by the oldest 
frequenter of the Plaza, they were surpassed by 
the dexterity and horsemanship of Pinto: nobly 
seconded by La Perla, he exhausted every art 
of the picador. It would be still more impossi- 
ble to convey an idea of the agony of excitement 
which pervaded the spectators from the king 
downward. : 

How strong men writhed and gesticulated, and 
shouted until their voices fell to a hoarse shriek ; 
and stately women and fair girls forgot their con- 
ventional decorum, and with eyes, breasts, and 
mouths flashing, heaving, and panting, sprang 
up and leaned over to bestow their applause ; 
and how, like a consuming fire, there ran through 
that vast crowd a longing for the end, a lust for 
blood, for death—of either man or bull. 

At last it came. Not less than eighteen times 
had El Re charged home, and eighteen times 
had the spear-pcint been planted with cruel ex- 
actness, until the gore poured down from one 
great wound above the shoulder, to leave a ruddy 
trail upon the sand. Then, as the combatants 
stood facing each other, Mendez felt La Perla 
sway beneath him, and knew that the critical 
moment had arrived. 

For the first time he took the initiative. And 
now began an exhibition of skill and daring 
never surpassed. With the garrocha held low 
in rest, and his eye fixed on the blood-shot orbs 
which followed his slightest movement, slowly, 
almost imperceptibly, so as to avoid provoking a 
charge, he backed La Perla in a half circle, un- 
til the point of the spear lay at an acute angle 
behind the shoulder of the bull. Those only 
who were nearest, straining over the barrier to 
catch, like true aficionados, the niceties of the 
combat, could hear the words, ‘‘ Ahora o nunca, 
por mi vida, o por mi muerte;” and lifting La 
Perla with spur and hand and will, with the in- 
explicable sympathy which exists between a true 
rider and his horse, he hurled her at the bull. 








So rapid was the dash that before El Re could 
make a half turn to meet it the spear was in his 
shoulder, driven with the full weight of man and 
horse, with the full vigor of that tremendous 
arm. Beneath the terrific impulse the blunt 
point burst through the lacerated hide, and, ir- 
resistible as thé keen blade of the matador, the 
huge shaft followed, boring through flesh and 
brawn and muscle, right down into the very 
heart of the mighty bulk. ‘The mass still surged 
and heaved and struggled against the mortal 
agony, the tough garrocha bent like a wand, 
and La Perla reeled and tottered like a drunken 
man; but the arm of Mendez was as a bar of 
steel. You would not have said that the horse 
was supporting the rider, but that the rider, 
holding by the spear-shaft, was sustaining the 
horse.between his knees; and so the three re- 
mained until the last convulsive throe died out 
of what was once El Re, and La Perla, though 
shivering in every limb, had recovered from her 
exhaustion; then with one mighty effort Men- 
dez drew out the garrocha, and removing his 
mask, again saluted the royal box. 


“And you ask, my gallant Mendez,” said 
Ferdinand—‘“‘ you ask for—” 

**'That which I have risked, your majesty— 
my life.” 

‘“*Your life, man; por Dios, how is your life 
in danger now ?” 

“*T have had the misfortune to kill two of your 
majesty’s guards at P. Santa Maria.” 

**'Pwo of my guards!” thundered Ferdinand ; 
‘*two of my guards! And you come here ex- 
pecting to save your.own miserable life. Ah, 
scoundrel, you have laid a trap for me. Had I 
but known before I pledged my word, not if you 
had killed fifty bulls with your naked hands, 
should you have escaped. Vengo sofocado! 
Begone, rascal, out of my sight, and let me 
never see or hear of you again!” 

But after Ferdinand’s first passion had sub- 
sided he did see and hear of Mendez again; for 
with the dispatch from P. Santa Maria came 
a petition, signed by the principal inhabitants, 
against the general conduct of the guards; and 
the king inquired carefully into Pinto’s case, and 
finding that there had been provocation enough 
to justify, at all events in Spanish eyes, the cut- 
ting of at least half a dozen throats, and that the 
double homicide was more the result of an un- 
fortunate superfluity of strength than of malice 
prepense, inasmuch as probably any other man in 
the kingdom of Spain might have knocked to- 
gether the heads of two of his majesty’s guards 
without producing any material effect: consid- 
ering all this, he not only forgave Pinto, but re- 
warded him liberally. Nay, more, he insisted 
that Gomez and his daughter should be sent for, 
in order that the latter might be married to her 
lover in Madrid, and bask in the sunshine of roy- 
al favor. Which was done accordingly. But 
the volatile monarch being deeply smitten with 
the fair Andalusian, the sunshine of royal favor 
waxed so warm that old Gomez, who was suffi- 
ciently loyal not to desire his sovereign’s head to 
be broken, one fine day persuaded Pinto to un- 
dertake the return journey to P. Santa Maria, 
somewhat more slowly and comfortably than he 
had come. So the three went back to their na- 
tive town, where the family of Pinto still flour- 
ishes in the bull-fighting line, thongh no member 
of it has hitherto equaled the exploit of their 
grandfather with El Re. 





THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN 
EXHIBIT. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE 
BALTIMORE CONFERENCE. 
OUR committee find, on examination of the 
reports of the Book Concern submitted to 
them for the years 1871 and 1872, large ditfer- 
ences in the estimated values of real estate and 
merchandise, without any explanation from the 
Book Committee. 
To give the Conference a clear understanding 
of these ditferences, we present the following 
comparative statements : 


In 1872—Real Estate—One undivided 3 of 


property, 805 Broadway...............-. $600,000 00 

In 18A—_Real Estate—One undivided % of 
property, 805 Broadway..........ses.s0e 717,904 13 
WRN one ch nccicect ccgeusecucncece $117,904 13 

In 1872—Buildings and Lots—Mulberry and 
RE OI so on. osc ccccsicignandanesececcscs $125,000 00 

In 1871—Buildings and Lots—Mulberry and 
Foti cceccacccecsscceccccces ,000 00 
PN stint dcawedcsdeasecccsscs $25,000 00 

In 1872—Buildings and Lots—San Francis- 
Ce, REE errr ree 0,000 00 

In 1871—Buildings and Lots—San Francis- 
CO, COTGORMIR,. ......cccscoccccccccccccces 8,000 00 
Wo db kinin Go edin ae dei cadaccccccs $18,000 00 

Aggregate difference in Real Estate be- 
tween 1871 and 1872............cccceces - $160,904 13 


Of merchandise we can give no definite state- 
ment, but the aggregate difference of real estate 
and merchandise is as follows: 


$1,850,315 50 
.. 1,646,595 33 
$203,720 17 
The Net Capital of 1871 is reported as... $1,055,179 57 
= 2 1872 . Lee 794,175 7 
DRIONOR i daceadtacs ccaccasansss $261,004 40 





In the report of 1872 there is no statement 
made of profits or losses, which, in the judg- 
ment of your committee, is entirely unsatisfac- 
tory. We therefore respectfully request the 
Book Committee hereafter, in their annual state- 
ments, to give to the Conferences an exhibit of 
profits and losses, and the reason for the differ- 
ence between the estimated value of assets in the 
reports of 1871 and 1872. . 

Jos. France, Chairman. 

Rosret N. Brown, Secretary. 








JOSEPHINE EVENING DRESS. 
See illustration on page 268. 

HIS full-dress toilette has a short apron and 

demi-train of pale Sévres blue faille, trimmed 
with spirals of point lace and bows of dark sap- 
phire blue velvet, on which are bouquets of pink 
roses. ‘The front breadths, representing an un- 
der petticoat, are of white silk, with flounce and 
loose putts of Malines tulle caught at intervals 
with rose clusters. The low round Josephine 
waist has a puffed tulle bertha, with roses on the 
bosom and a velvet bow on each shoulder. 











VISITING COSTUME. 


See illustration on page 268, 

J yew visiting costume is in contrasting colors 

—skirts of pervenche silk (the blue-purple of 
periwinkles), with basque and border of salmon- 
colored Oriental damask. ‘The lower skirt has 
a deep ‘‘train flounce ;” the long upper skirt is 
cut in Gothic points, and edged with duchesse 
lace headed by a band of salmon damask. ‘The 
basque is of damask, fastened over a white silk 
vest. Lace jabot and coral buttons are on the 
vest ; deep lace frills for under-sleeves. Rabagas 
bonnet of pervenche faille, with salmon-colored 
ostrich plume. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mas. Dr. M‘C.—Yon will require a sleeveless jacket, 
cuffs, sash, apron, and bias folds of dark brown silk 
or poplin to trim. anew your peculiar gray dress. 
Polonaises will be worn again. 

A CueErx’s Wirz.—Put deep kilt pleating around 
your black alpaca skirt, and add two rows of large 
buttons down the front of the polonaise. 

Mrs, A. T. H.—Make a simple basque, a ruffled 
apron, sash, and put side pleating on your silk skirt. 
An old-fashioned mantilla with square fronts, or else 
crossed like a fichu, and a round or pointed cape back, 
is what you want to make of your black silk. Trim 
with yak lace, jet passementerie, and watered ribbon 
bows. Find suit patterns for your little boy in our 
advertised list. Use steel bullet-shaped buttons on 
his cloth suits. 

Mavup Staniey.—Make your buff sample with a 
single skirt, edged with a deep Spanish flounce of the 
stamped pattern. With this have a loose-belted polo- 
naise, trimmed with narrower stamped ruffles. 

Ex.en S.—Deep blue linen will be used principally 
for trimming gray and buff linen suits. Contrasts 
will be used, but two shades of a color is always in 
more refined taste. The deep French blue called Na- 
poleon blue can be worn by brunettes, but will suit 
your blonde sister better than yourself. The écru 
linen is not as much imported as darker gray and tea- 
colored linen. Batiste is thin linen. There is also 
woolen batiste. The high Marie Stuart ruff, gradu- 
ating smaller in front, is the most stylish finish for 
your cashmere mantle. It is three inches wide behind, 
and tapers down to an inch in front of the throat. It 
is made of lace, or else black silk edged with lace. It 
should be very full and laid in pleats. 

R. S. T.—Gather hints for remodeling your gray 
silk in New York Fashions of Bazar Nos. 11 and 13, 
Vol. VI. You should get a lighter shade of gray. 
Boys will wear sailor suits again, and striped shirts 
pleated behind and before. For your little girl’s gar- 
ments see patterns illustrated in Bazar No. 13, Vol. VI. 

Lvor.—The Double-breasted Redingote Suit pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No. 46, Vol. V., is an excellent 
model for alpaca. 

Aprrer.—Your ideas are good, and your dress will 
not look like Harlequin. Get blue-gray silk, plain, 
not striped, and make by descriptions in New York 
Fashions of Bazar Nos, 11 and 13, Vol. VI. Get astraw 
round bonnet, with blue and gray folds of soft tur- 
quoise silk, and a coronet wreath of blue myosotis 
and dried grasses. 

M. B.—Your cape is all right, also your polonaise. 
Some watered ribbon bows, moiré bands, a lace fraise, 
and a buckle and buttons of dull silver might be add- 
ed. Read about mantles in Bazar No. 13, Vol. VI. 

R. S. L.—The satin on your black silk dress is all 
that is out of fashion about it. Make a Dolman ora 
mantle of your black silk. See hints in Bazar No. 13, 
Vol. VI. 

An OLp Sussoriser.—Directions for making a scarf- 
mantle, also an illustration, can be furnished you in a 
back number of the Bazar. This promises to be a very 
popular wrap for spring and summer. 

KNIOKERLOUKER.—We do not give addresses in this 
column. ° 

Brive Exrrorant.—Two dresses illustrated on page 
120 of Bazar No. 8, Vol. VI., will furnish more hints 
to you than any pen description can possibly do. 
Make your silk of dark blue and blue-gray by the de- 
sign fora black gros grain suit, using blue yak lace 
instead of black, putting gray sleeves in a blue basque 
and gray pleatings on blue flounces. For your trav- 
eling suit have a brown silk skirt, with cashmere or 
vigogne polonaise like that on the same page, trimmed 

with silk instead of velvet. The sash should be brown 
silk also, and the buttons and buckle either steel or 
dull silver. 

Mrs. A. E. C.—Remodel your black silk by adding 
an apron front, sash, and pleated flounces. Use the 
sailor blouse, or else loose-belted polonaise pattern, for 
nice calico dresses; the simple Gabrielle wrapper belt- 
ed at the waist is best for common calicoes. Get a 
black cashmere mantilla, trimmed with yak lace and 
bias silk. A dark blue or green cloth suit, with jacket, 
little vest, and long trowsers, is what you want for 
your boy. 

Roourester.—We have not cut paper patterns of 
child’s first short dresses, but can send you a Supple- 
ment number containing illustrations and pattern. 

Exia V. D.—Make your white alpaca graduating 
dress with a simple basque edged with two silk cords; 
have a plain round over-skirt, and put a single deep- 
kilted flounce on the lower skirt. 

Dress-MAKER.—Read about over-skirts in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 11, Vol. VI. The apron over- 
skirt with fully trimmed lower skirt will probably be 
more worn than any other style. Make the green and 
black grenadine with a polonaise and simply flounced 
skirt. 

E. S.—Put a double cord around the basque of your 
silk, trim the front breadths with lengthwise puffs 
and folds, and have side pleatings and folds across the 
back. Simply hem or else ruffle the over-skirt. 

LooxsLey Hati.—Read article on the “ Etiquette of 
Mourning” in Bazar No. 11, Vol. VI. 
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JOSEPHINE EVENING DRESS.—[SEE Pace 267.] 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE LEAVING 
PRISON FOR THE SCAFFOLD. 
MOURNFUL interest clings to every thing 
concerning the ill-fated daughter of the 
illustrious Maria Theresa, who exchanged her 
sunny life at the brilliant Viennese court for death 
on a French scaffold, amidst the hootings of an 


HARPER'S BAZAR. _ 


the condemned that is to bear her to the scaffold. 
Imagine her thoughts! Where are you, beau- 
tiful shades of Trianon, golden remembrances 
of Versailles? adieu! you have vanished 

bloody river is flowing, and submerges under its 
furious waves all the brilliant past of splendor, 
elegance, and beauty. The cachot, which the 
Queen is about to exchange for the guillotine, is 


become white in one night, and a miserable con- 
vict, a wretch who attends the prisoner, hands it 
to the executioner, M. Sanson In the back- 
ground, awed, half dead, is sobbing the unfortu- 
nate servant, Rosalie Lamorliére, who afterward 
furnished the details of the private life of Marie 
Antoinette in the Conciergerie 

hour has come......The officer displays the order. 











infuriated rabble. Hers is one of the saddest 
stories recorded by history, and which finds few 
parallels save that of the unhappy Queen of Scots, 
to whom death must have come as a blessing 
after so many weary years of captivity. The 
artist in the picture before us depicts the once- 
beloved Queen, now ignominiously known as the 
Widow Capet, leaving her prison for the car of 
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A METHOD FOR BRONZING OR 
MEBRONZING METALS. 


ERSONS having shabby articles made of 
metal, old gas fixtures or other similar or- 
naments, may save much by bronzing them at 
home by a very simple and inexpensive applica- 
tion. It is only necessary to clean the articles 





AE 





a small council-room Rags of fleur-de-lisée 
tapestries are still hanging on the walls 

is the table where the poor martyr wrote to her 
sister, Madame Elizabeth, her last letter 

lamp is smoking The light is not bright and 
clear in this low cell on the cold and foggy morn- 
ing of the 16th of October, 1793 The Queen 
has cut off her hair; that beautiful fair hair has 


.seeeeLhe Queen looks at him proudly, without 
fear; she remembers that she is a queen, the 
daughter of Cesars, and she will die like a 
daughter of Cesar. The artist has endeavored 
to paint a genuine historical picture, not a fancy 
sketch, and we think he has succeeded. ‘The 
picture is one before which we forget ourselves 
in a painful reverie. 








MARIE ANTOINETTE LEAVING HER PRISON FOR THE SCAFFOLD. 
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thoroughly, and remove the marks of flies by 
rubbing with alcohol or benzine, leaving the sur- 
face smooth. Any druggist will put up the pre- 
scription at a cost of about twenty-five cents. 
Ammonia hydrochlorate, one dram; acid ox- 
alic, fifteen grains; acet. vini, one pound. Mix 
and shake well, then apply with a brush, rub- 
bing it in well until satisfactory in tint. 
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FOR THE VIENNA EXPOSITION. 


Tur Wrison Sewime-Maonine Company’s Maeniri- 
oxnT Macuines anp Macuine Work on Exaisirion 
To-pay anp To-nieHuT, 





To excel in improvement and in work uced by 
their machine, has ever been the motto of the Wilson 
Sewing-Machine Maye “ey Their career, from the 


to the present time, has been in the fullest sense 
of th 


int of mech- 
anism, and is by the won- 
derful simplicity of its construction and its adaptabil- 
ity to a range and variety of work attempted with suc- 
cess by no other machine. 


In the few years just the ition brought to 
bear against the “‘ New Wilson Under-Feed Machine” 
has been v in many instances the com- 


ery hard 
bined efforts of ali the older machines have been 
brought against it, but without effect, and without ex- 
ception, as the access, 6 we may say, h of 


Premi Dipl Medals reel 2a th diff 
miu ved at the differ- 
ent faire and Prials ati over oe land fully demonstrate. 


cans to o 

they proseet with the same indomitable spirit which 
pomgn, dex 4 every step and made them suc- 
cessful here, to the tried fields of the Old World, there, 
as here, to justify their claims over all others to the 
pend rank among the mechanical productions of the 

globe. 
The - rations for their introduction at the World’s 
Great hibition at Vienna have been such as will do 


skill to the result. 
The samples of work embrace every thing which 
tend to show the power of their machine and its ada 
tation to all uses— ess and saddle work, ladies’ fine 
embroidering, braiding, cording, tucking, quilting, fell- 
ing, and innumerable other kinds and varieties of work 
for which their machines are so admirably adapted 








Corytxe Wurr..—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Co ying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from_other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HAIR!!! 
L. Shaw, 352 Bowery, 


Between 4rx and Great Jones Srs. 
The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 
Import and manufacture their own Goods, and Rerar. 
THEM AT WHOLESALE OES. 
PRICE-LIST. 
Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 
ality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 
8 inches long,4 ounces weight, - - 
Do. 22 do. do. 4 do. do - - = 
do. 4 do. 
t do. do. - - 
Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 
Long Single Curls, natural Curly— 
inch, $200. . 24-inchy$250. 26-inch, $4 00. 
Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 
BRANCH STORE, 363 6th AVENUE, 
Bet. 22d and 28d Streets. 


Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 

Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 

Goods sent C. 0. D. by express, on receipt of col- 
or and money in registered letters or P. O. Order. 

N. B.—Through the immense increase 
of business, we will remove to the more 
commodious building, 364 Bowery, 
cor, 4th St., after lst of May, 1873. 





The machines and their work are on exhibition to- 


g' 

all are invited to view and inspect them. On Saturdav 
they will be started on their way across the for 
compere in the world’s arena, and the result can 
not be otherwise there than here—the verdict unani- 
mous in favor of the Wilson.—Cleveland Daily Herald. 








PEARLS. 

TuERE is no precious stone so dependent as 
the pearl upon the skill and taste of the jeweler, 
when it is worn as an ornament. The exquisite 
purity, and, as one may fairly call it, etherealized 
softness of lustre which is the peculiar character- 
istic of this most beautiful production of nature, 
may easily be dimmed or even destroyed by a 
heavy, cumbrous, or incongruous setting. Ifthe 
diamond is really a work of human art, the pearl 
is absolutely a work of nature. We find it 
formed, rounded, shaped to our hands. All that 
we can do with it, then, is to preserve its natural 
effect as completely as possible. This great se- 
cret of pearl-setting has been thoroughly compre- 
hended by Messrs. Starr & Marcus, of 22 John 
St. (up stairs). Their fine pearls, whether Ori- 
ental or American, might seem really to have 
been formed in the ornaments which they make 
valuable and lovely. Nothing is overladen with 
gold. The delicate shimmer of the pure white 
Oriental pearl, which may be almost said to dif- 
fuse a sort of moonlight of its own, they preserve 
free of all reflections, and reflections which might 
tarnish it, while they adjust such harmonious 
tints in enamel or gold to the American pearl as 
effectually to counteract the rather quicksilvery 
appearance which too frequently detracts from 
its beauty. Pearls, like diamonds, have greatly 
risen in value of late years, and under the opera- 
tion of not dissimilar causes. So difficult has it 
betome of late years to secure fine, round, pure 
pearls of from 20 to 30 grains and more, that a 
necklace of perfect pearls which the Emperor 
of Austria began twenty years ago to collect 
throughout the world still remains unfinished. 
For a single pearl of immense size in his posses- 
sion, the Imaum of Muscat some years ago re- 
fused $150,000 in gold.—[ Com. ] 





WE notice a decided change in Parasols this 
season; instead of the Alpine stick of last year, 
we have a new style of short handle with ring top 
and to be used with chatelaines. The best stock 
we have noticed is Wm. A. Drown & Co.’s, 
Philadelphia and New York. For full-dress 
Parasols, their embroidered black silks are very 
handsome, and among the many novelties we 
like their gray and réséda fringe parasols, as well 
as the changeable, with short handles. —[Com.] 








Take your DrrEInG AND CLEANING to the 
New York Dyeing and Printing Establisement, 
Staten Island; 98 Duane St., 752 Broadway, 
and 610 Sixth Ave., New York; 154 and 166 
Pierrepont St., Brooklyn; 40 North Eighth St., 
Phila. —[Com. } 





Drs. Strona'’s Remedial Institute of Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., in addition to the facilities of ordinary 
practice in the treatment of ladies and gentlemen suf- 
ering from various chronic diseases, combines, also, 
the Turkish Bath, Electro Thermal Bath, Sulphur Air 
Bath, Russian Bath, Swedish Movement Cure, Vacuum 
Treatment, Health Lift, Oxygen, Gymnastics, Hydro- 
pathy, Inhalation, Mineral Springs. Rev. Dr. 'T. L. Cuy- 
Ler Says: “ I know of no institution which Ic yn so cor- 
dially commend to those who are suffering from the 
various ills that American womanhood is heir to.” 
Bishop J.T. Prox writes: “ Every applianc + for the 
treatment of disease which skill can invent sr money 
can furnish is at the disposal of their patient...” Send 
for a circular.—(Com.) 








WEBSTER’S PATENT 


Button-hole Worker. 


Pat. J -. Awarded firs 
the Am. et AB af ey tL Tastieate Faire 1 







~ fame at 


ing machine, and 
lasta lifetime. 
8 aw 
pricking tho 
g S ds gers, straining the 
perfect d irregular worked butto: Wales The rive 
an n-holes. ey give 
universal satisfaction. Ladies who use them say ti 
they are worth their weigntin gold, Over eleven thou- 
sand sold during the first week of their introduction. 
Local and traveling agents wanted everywhere. They 
sell at sight, ond give over 100 per cent. profit. Sample 
Button-hole Worker and sample Button-hole Cutter 
packed in a neat case, with full directions for use, 
together with sample of our new and novel of can- 
vassing, sent to any address on receipt of cents. 
ers by mail receive prompt attention. Address 
WEBSTER M’F’G CO., Manufacturers, Ansonia, Ct. 
state in what paper yor saw this. : 


“STEINWAY & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE, & UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES, 


109 & 111 East 14th St., New York. 


tw ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, wira PRICE- 
LIST, MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 









RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N.Y. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S HOSIERY, 
IN 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN MANU- 
FACTURE. 


REAL AND IMITATION BALBRIGGAN. 

ra ea FANCY SILK AND LISLE THREAD 

HALF AND is SOCKS IN SILK, LISLE THREAD, 
AND C N. 


OPERA HOSE IN SILK AND LISLE THREAD. 
UNDERWEAR IN SILK, LISLE TH’D, & GAUZE. 


GENTLEMEN’S UNDERWEAR 


In SILK, LISLE THREAD, BALBRIGGAN, GAUZE 
GOSSAMER, and SCARLET CASHMERE, &c. 


HOSIERY. 


PLAIN AND FANCY HALF HOSE IN SILK, LISLE 
THREAD, AND COTTON. 


ALSO, A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 


“CHOSSON’S” KID, and GANT de SUEDE GLOVES, 
All colors, in 2, 8, and 4 Buttons. 


SPRING AND SUMMER SILKS. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. have in stock a 
splendid assortment of 
STRIPED, CHENE, PLAIN, AND BLACK SILKS, 
of the Latest Styles and at the LOWEST PRICES. 


RICH LACES. 
A choice selection of novelties in 
REAL POINT LACE SHAWLS, FLOUNCINGS, 
HDKFS., BARBES, and TRIMMING LACES, 
At prices lower than ever before offered. 

Also, a handsome assortment of 

BLACK THREAD LACE FICHUS, 
WITH AND WITHOUT SASHES. 

BARBES, PARASOL COVERS, TRIMMING LACES, 
BLACK and COLORED “YAK” LACES, &c. 
PARIS EMBROIDERIES, TRIMMINGS, &c., 

IN GREAT VARIETY. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Are offering IMMENSE BARGAINS in all the various 
departments of their Rrra Store a large invoice of 
IMPORTED WHITE GOODS, 

Viz.: BANNER WELTS, 25c. to $1 35 per yard. 
FINE FRENCH WELTS, 42c. per = . 
New PATTERN FIGURED MARSEILLES, 25c.'to $1. 
YOSEMITE STRIPES, white and colored, to 80c. 
New designs in BROCADE STRIPES, 35c. to 4c. 
STRIPED FLORENTINE & GENOESE SUITINGS. 
EMBROIDERED PIQUES, 85c., upward; last season’s 

prices, $1 25, upward. 

PLAIN AND FANCY SILKS, 

Gaze de Chambery, Canton Crepes, white, rich Armure 
Grenadines, Sicilienne Cashmere, Plain, Spot- 
ted, and Broche Cachemire d’Ecosse, 
Camel’s-Hair Suitings. 

POPULAR DRESS GOODS. 

Plain and Fancy Fabrics for Suits and Polonaise, 
from 25c. to 50c. per yard. 

NEW SPRING COSTUMES. 

The new shades in colored Gros Grain, Silk Suits, 
elegantly trimmed, from $185 upward. 

Very choice and costly Paris Silk Dresses, fully 50 
per cent. less than cost. 

Black Silk Suits, from_$50 to $250. Pure Linen 
Suits, $6 upward. White Lawn Suits, $4 50 upward. 

A large assortment of Misses’ and Children’s Suits. 

A fresh importation of Paris Cloaks, Sacques, Dol- 
mans, &c. 

jatnnty attractions in the prices and qualities 
of their 
REAL INDIA CAMELS’-HAIR & PARIS BROCHE 
LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS. 

A choice offering in colored Yak Laces, Llama, Point 
Gaze, Chantilly, and Applique. 

LACE GOODS at ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 
FRENCH MILLINERY. 

The choicest conceptions of the most celebrated Parisi- 
enne Artists and their latest productions. Dress Bon- 
nets, Breakfast and Dress Caps, Paris Artificial flowers, 
Garniture for Dresses, Exquisite Bridal Adornments, 
Fine Belgian and Paris Split, Straw, and Chip Hats, 

LONDON STYLE BOYS’ HATS. 


BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 











Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 


Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &c., &c. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description for Ladies prom: sf executed | 
Mrs. C. G. PARKER, 48 Sixth Ave., N.Y. City. Sen 

for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


TO THE LADIES! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


Will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes that 
have become rough and red, and Ladies’ Traveling Bags 
which look so old and rusty that they are ashamed to 
cagry them, look just as good as new. It will not rub 
off or smut when wet. 








ftens the leather. 


No —_ will be without it after one trial. Beware 
ons and counterfeits. For sale every where. 
B. F. BROWN & Co., Boston. 


SPRING 


of imitat: 


END FOR 


CATALOGUE 


EHRICH’S TEMPLE OF FASHION, 


287 & 289 EIGHTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments and Suits. 
Real Laces, Embroideries, Kid Gives, Paranoia "ee. 
Capet b - ie. ai, 

very C. O. D. package subject - 
tion before acce inene. EHRICH 2 con 
287 & 289 8th Avenue, New York. 








ATENT METALLIC SHIELI 

certain cure for Rheumatism men op ma 
all other Nervous Diseases, By mail or ex- 
press, GEO, SWEETSER, 120 Wall St., N.Y. 





OTHER BARGAINS SECURED. 
GRENADINES, 
GRENADINES. 


180 PIECES, TWO YARDS WIDE, WARRANTED 
PURE SILK AND WOOL. 
$1 25, $1 50, $1 75, $2, $2 25, $2 50. 
The above prices are scarcely half cost of importation. 
BLACK SILKS, $1 90 & $2, warranted the best value 
in the trade. Handsome ALPACAS, 40c. & 50c. per yd. 


JACKSON'S, 
Cor. Broadway & Waverley Place. 
. THE 
wnt: STANDARD 
LOTTA 
BUSTLE 


s the best in the 




















ight and well 
made, graceful in 

tyle, and com- 
fortable to the 


closes up on sit- 
ting, allowing the wearer to sit back in the chair 
without injury to the bustle. 
For sale by retailers generally all over the country. 
Wholesale Depots, 
91 White St., New York; 
801 Race St., Phila. 





Important to Ladies.—Tnrough the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the it of 


1873. NOTICE. § 1873, 
OUR 


CELEBRATED 
BUFFALO 








BRANDS 
BLACK ALPACAS, 


BEAVER BRAND. 





SILK FINISHED 
Black Pure Mobairs 


ARE HANDSOMER THAN EVER 
FOR SPRING WEAR. 
These Beautifal Goods are sold by most of 
= — Dry-Goods Retailers throughout the Uni- 
t tates. 


ga@~ Purchasers will know these goods, as a ticket 
is attached to each piece, bearing a picture of the 
Buffalo, Otter, or Beaver. 
PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 and 429 Broadway, 
305 Canal and 47 Howard Sts., 
New York. 
_ SOLE LUPORTERS. 























30 Sheets of Choice 
Music, $1 00. 


Why throw away money on high-priced Music when 
ou can select from our Catalogue of 700 pieces? Any 
Half-Dime, or 10 of Dime Series mailed on receipt 
of One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers, and can be or- 
dered ——- any newsdealer. Send stamp for Cata- 
logue. Address 

BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK. Publisher, 

439 Turrp Avenvut, New York. 


‘Write for a Price List to J. H. JOHNSTON, 













WU 
eld St., Pitts h, Pa. 
Gun: .. Double Shot 
5 ale fate 
ught or traded for. Goods 


) sent by ‘express C.0.D. to be examined before paid for. 





ae Cea 


Manufactured by the Florence Sewing Mach. Co. 
The simplest, cheapest, and best in use! Shas but one 
needle! A Child can run it. Agents wanted 
inevery town. Send for Circular and Sample 
Stocking to Hinxtry Knirtine Maou. Co., Bath, Me. 


A PAIR OF BEST TWO-+ BUTTON 

KID GLOVES sent postpaid for $1 00. 

Three pair for $2 75; Twelve pair for $10 00. Every 

color and size. Real samples of Sash Ribbons 

and Dress Trimmings sent free on application. 

J. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 353 ighth Ave., 
Bet. 27th and 28th Sts. New York. 


SEYMOUR’S SHEARS & SCISSORS. 

**The Best are the Cheapest.” 

Extra Quality. Crocus Polish. 
=z 

Family Size, = - $1.50 


Ladies’ rs, - 1.00 
By mail, prepaid. Send P. O. Order or Draft. 25 


HENRY SEYMOUR & CO., 29 Rose St, New York. 




















ate whereyousaw 
is when you write. 


1d Everywhere. 





good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will_be sent on receipt of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO. 

643 Broadway, New York, 





RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M’me Ba- 
pourgav & Co., 125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular. 


1 BEAUTIFUL OUF, CHROMOS mailed 
for 50 cts., by C. 8. RILEY, Holland, N. Y. 























Aprit 26, 1873.] 





HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 


Retailed at same price as I cha: 
Hair Dealers. ll First quality 
Hair. No short crimped hair in. 
Warranted not dyed. 

32 in. long, lat rau on. only oeg 
g2« “ 5“ & ? 
so “ gu « 
Coronet on Pompapour Brarpse 

L AIR. 






2 oz., 20 in. Hair, only + bh} 
Back or Waterfall Curls—full sets Long single Curls 
Naturally Curly. (heavy) natur'ly carly 
Retails $1000] 22 in hair, only $3-00 
for in 12.00] 2a « “3.60 
N-¥. 15.00] 964 «& “4.50 


gq Medium, 
= Large, 
“Extra Large, 








28. 
2 10.00 





Wreath with any Jaitial, Monogram, or word, or Bouquet, made of 


as many pieces or colors of Lair as you may 
Almost every family possesses some hair of deceased relatives, which 
ean be made into ape pictures, forming imperishable and un- 

a gt 

@ ate rame x 6 inches, sent pre- 
paid on recerpt of $10.00. The above ie the very bea method of 
inal color, and is now being Gragg ly 
me- 


adopted by all who to preserve such as relics to 
mory of the departe lave one made. -You will surely other: 
on seeing how really artistic the work is done. 


order 

peeres Ta Oe peres CHAS Will return all heir 
Near Amity St. (Copyriglt ees a pegas aM, le 
When you write please mention HaRPER’s BazaR. 


DANIEL D. YOUMANS, 
HATTER, 


719 & 1103 BROADWAY. 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS. 


Ladies’ Riding-Hats in Variety. 


HE “PAPER PATTERNS FROM 
HARPER’S BAZAR,” manufactured by 
GrossreLp & Co., 551 Pearl St., are claimed to be the 
best for the following reasons: 
ist. That each pattern is fitted and graded by Herr 
Grossfeld, whose long experience as chief manager of 
the Court Dressmaking Establishment of Herr Die- 
trich, of Berlin, and more recently Dressmaker to the 
Imperial Court of Vienna, renders his opinion in mat- 
ters of fashion decisive. 
2d. Ladies are requested to send both bust and waist 
measures, as it is obviously impossible otherwise to 
insure a well-fitting pattern. 
3d. Our instructions are so simple that, accompanied 
by the cut of the garment, they will be readily under- 
stood by the most inexperienced. 
4th. The patterns are so perforated and notched that 
no difficulty will be encountered in putting the parts 


together. 
: NOTICE. : 

Any of our patterns will be sent upon application to 
our agents, postpaid, in the U. 8. and Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the catalogue price and number; or will be 
forwarded by us if desired. The catalogue will be for- 
warded to any address upon receipt of a three-cent 
stamp. All communications should be addressed to 

GROSSFELD & CO., 551 Pearl St., New York City. 

The following houses are the agents in this city for 
the sale of our Patterns: Messrs. Peake, Opdyke & Co., 
427 and 429 Broadway; Jas. McCreery & Co., cor. 11th 








St. and Broadway ; Johnson, Burns & Co., cor. 14th St. 
and University i 


lace; Ed. A. Morrison, 827 Broadway. 


NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES, 


The Best yet Invented 
FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES, 
And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
OVER 8000 IN USE. 
{ BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 

And Dealer in Every Description of 


PRINTING MATERIAL, 
349-351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston; Branch 
Store, 543 Broadway & 88 Mercer St.,N. Y. Agents, Kel- 
Wy, Howell, & Ludwig, Philadelphia; J. F. Edwards, St. 

ouis, Mo.; A. C. Kellogg, Chicago, Il. Send for 
Pamphlet, 


CONCERTO PARLOR ORGAN! 


The Waters Concerto Organs are the most 
BRAUTIFUL in sTYLE and PERFEOT in TONE EVER MADE. 
They are the best in the world and will wear a lifetime. 
The Concerto Stop is the best ever placed in an Organ. 
It is produced by a Third set of Reeds peculiarly 
voiced, the effect of which is most charming and 
soul stirring, while its imitation of the HuMAN Voror is 
superb. Prices low for cash, or small part cash and 
balance in monthly or quarterly payments. Other Or- 
gans from up.+ PIANOS AT GREAT BARGAINS. I]lus- 
trated Catalogues mailed. Warerooms, 481 Broadway. 

HORACE WATERS & SON. 





















money. Samples ot Casket 
be sent post paid for $1.25. 
catalogue. Sent Free post paid. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, 


“TT STILL WAVES.” spanetcaben- 


ner “still waves” and gives every reader 40 long col- 
umns of splendifi reading in every issue. Prang’s su- 
erb Chromo sent Freer to subscribers. Can still send 
oack Nos. for 1873. Get upaclub. There is nothin; 
like it, never was, never will be. for $1. Speci- 
mens for 6 cts. Address Banner, Hinsdale, N. H. 
t Professor of Physiology, 
Dr. Romarnre, Professor of Physiology, 
&c., &c., and Teacher of a True and Beautiful Life. 
Send ten cents for Circular and Invaluable Instruc- 
tions as to How to Live, &c. Address Dr. ROMAINE, 
Care of Box 421, Washington, D. C. 


WILHELM & ZACHMAN, 
IMPORTERS AND DFOORATORS OF 
CHINA, GLASSWARE, & CROCKERY, 
CLOCKS, BRONZES, PLATED-WARE, &c. 
1152 Broadway, N. ¥. 











’ large assortments an 


“EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


STERN BROT 


7 SIXTH AVENUE 
AND 


7 
SIXTH AVENUE. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


TWENTY-THIRD ST. 


271 





HERS, 


110 
WEST 23d ST. 


ARE NOW OFFERING FOR SPRING AND SUMMER A VERY LARGE AND ELEGANT 
ASSORTMENT OF 


Passementerie Trimmings, 


Fringes and Ornaments, 
Guipure, Chantilly, Yak, 


and other Laces. 


Sacque § Bonnet Ribbons, 
Bonnets, Hats, 
French Flowers, 
Millinery Goods. 


WITH A LARGE LINE OF 


CASHMERE MANTLES, DOLMANS, 
SACQUES, AND POLONAISES. 
IMPORTED LINEN AND LAWN SUITS IN GREAT VARIETY. 





“OUR STOCK OF 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments 


IS UNRIVALED IN VARIETY, FINISH, MATERIAL, & OUR PRICES SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES. 
An inepection of our Departments will convince Ladies of the inducements we are offering es regards 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION PAID TO ORDERS. 


STERN BROTHERS, Sixth Ave. and Twenty-Third St. 













eee, : 
Embroiders with all kinds of Material, 
BEAUTIFUL AS HAND WORK, 
AND DONE WITH THE EASE AND RAPIDITY 
OF ORDINARY MACHINE SEWING. 
AS EASY TO ATTACH AS A HEMMER. 


JOHNSON’S EMBROIDERY 


ATTACHMENT, 


ADAPTED 


TO ALL 


SEWING-MACHINES: 


Sent by mail, prepaid, 
on receipt of price, 3 50, 
or by express, C. 6. D. 
AGENTS WANTED. 

Send for Circular. 


Address 
JOHNSON 
EMBROIDER CO., 


New Haven, Conn. 





Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graprp ro Fit any Freune, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, THK NAMKS AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON 
EKAOHM SEPARATE PIKOK OF THE PATTERN, £0 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. ‘ 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. V. 


GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 





MP JdughicdedbisKKacdcadsaneccasen ue 0. 3 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) ** 39 
JACKET, Shirt Waist, 
and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 
CRUE s ctindédonkekesausdationbasnasaiss 39 
, Open-front Over- 
skirt, and Full Trained Skirt “« $99 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUJIT.. 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT........ “ 41 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 

LONG WALEING SHIRE .6..).cccnsscccse “41 
DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 

OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... “ 43 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for 





girl from: & to 16 VOare O14) «<.6...6606ccseccsse “ 44 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... 46 
DOUBLE- BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 

[0 , Sere eee Ee * 46 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT........ « 48 


FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
inte rctnacecucessecicsxased s< 50 
DOLMAN MANTLE WALKING SUIT...... « Gl 
Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt Riusiegnceddasavesanqaacs * 3 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
ae (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... 13 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... “ 15 
CHATELAINE REDINGOTE WALKING 
UN Mde dee de dade desvicesnecdcatecccsnancsas be 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 
In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


A BRAVE BOOK, 
“WHAT WOMAN 
SHOULD KNOW.” 


A Woman’s Book about Women, by a 
Woman (Mrs, E. B. DUFFEY). 

The ony work of the kind ever written py a WOMAN; 

is a necessity in every household; its entire novelty and 

eminent PRACTIOALNESS Will create an IMMENSE DEMAND. 
















pe 
= mE and printing Cards, §c. Oneail do for @ 
= h\ whole family. Movable Type. I'rofitable, 


amusing andinstructire for the young. 
am Jet Printer $1. Silver $1.25. with 
A Ink, Type and neat Case, delivered by 
mail anywhere. 4 oo extra Gile. 


Agents wanted. Golding & Co,14 kilby St, Boston. 





GAQ 5 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 





2, A DAY FOR MEN AND WOMEN who 
$ take the money for “‘THE LADIES’ 
E CASKET” —a beautiful Box with gold edges 
and clasp—4 by 234 inches—Book style—contains 
3 $112 worth of articles of daily use. Is new— 
# sells at sight. One sample for 60 cents, or two 
: styles for $1 00, postpaid, with circulars. Address 
CITY NOVELTY CoO., 
1505 Pennsylvania Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 








= You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Pianos for $290? 
Bh We answer—It costs less than $300 
to make any $600 Piano soil 
through Agents, all of whom make 
OO per ct. profit. We have 
Sano Agents, but ship direct to fami- 
lies at Factory price, and warrant 
; e le Years. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular, in which we refer to over §0O Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may_know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 

this notice. 
U.S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, N. Y. 


T MALE OR FEMALE, 
WORKIN G CLA SS, $60 a week guaranteed. 
Respectable employment at home, day or evening; no 
capital required ; full instructions and valuable package 
of goods sent reulen a, Address, with 6-cent re- 
turn stamp, M. YOUNG & CO., 16 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, an 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just published, containing 
over five hundred agg energy ates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. The — represented are for ladies, 
misses, boys, and little children. The polonaises and 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dr ker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


. ° 
Drankenness and Opinm Habit. 
Dr. BEERS, 845 Fourth Ave., New York, guarantees a 
cure for these evils. Call, or send stamp for evidence. 



































THE NEW BOOKS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


z 
THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON: Its Negotia- 
tion, Execution, and the Discussions Re ating 
ps — By Cares Cusurme. Crown 8yo, Cloth, 


© 


LITTLE KATE KIRBY. A Novel. By F. W. Ron- 
inson, Author of ‘“Christie’s Faith,” “Mattie: a 
Stray,” ‘No Man’s Friend,” “True to Herself,” &c. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


3. 

THE FISHING TOURIST: Angler’s Guide and 
Reference Book. By Cuartrs Hatt.ook, Secretary 
of the “ Blooming-Grove Park Association.” Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


4. 
BY THE LATE LORD LYTTON: 

THE COMING RACE. 12mo, Paper, 50 cents. 

GODOLPHIN. New Edition. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 

LEILA; or, The Siege of Grenada. New Edition. 
S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

KENELM CHILLINGLY: His Adventures and 
Opinions. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; 12mo, Cloth. 
(In Press.) 


5. 
TURNING-POINTS IN LIFE. By the Rev. Frrp- 
Ekiok Arno.p, B.A., of Christ Church, Oxford. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


6. 

TO THE BITTER END. A Novel. By Miss M.E. 
Brappon, Author of ‘Aurora Floyd,” “‘ Dead-Sea 
Fruit,” “ Birds of Prey,” “John Marchmont’s Leg- 
acy,” &c. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


‘. 
SANTO DOMINGO, Past and Present: with a 
Glance’ at Hayti. By Samuet Hazarp. Maps and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 60. 


8. 

STUDENT'S HALLAM'S CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. The Constitutional 
History of England, from the Accession of Henry 
VII. to the Death of George If. By Henry Hatram, 
LL.D., F.R.A.S. Incorporating the Author's Latest 

Additions and Corrections, and adapted to the Use 

of Students. By Wa. Smiru, D.C.L., LL.D. 12mo, 

747 pp., Cloth, $2 00. 


9. 

RECLUS’S OCEAN. The Ocean, Atmosphere, and 
Life. Being the Second Series of a Descriptive His- 
tory of the Life of the Globe. By Existr Reoxvs. 
Illustrated with 250 Maps or Figures, and 27 Maps 

* printed in Colors. 8vo, Cloth, $6 00. 

Uniform in style with “THE EARTH," by Euisis 
Recivs. 8vo, Cloth $5 00. 


10. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S MIDDLEMARCH. Middle- 
march: a Study of Provincial Life. By Groner 
Extot, Author of ‘Adam Bede,” ‘The Mill on the 
Floss,” “ Romola,” &c. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 
Popular Edition, 8vo, Paper, $1 50. 


11. 
HUDSON'S HISTORY OF JOURNALISM. Jour- 
nalism in the United States, from 1690 to 1872. By 
Freprrio Hupson. Crown $vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


12. 

THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH VERSION OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. With an Introduction 
by the Rev. P. Souarr, D.D. 618 pp., Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 

This work embraces in one volume: 

ON A FRESH REVISION OF THE ENGLISH 
NEW TESTAMENT. By J.B. Ligurroor, D.D. 
Canon of St. Paul's, and Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity, Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised. 

ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT in connection with some 
Recent Proposals for its Revision. By Rrouarv 
Curnevix Trenon, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON THE REVISION OF 
THE ENGLISH VERSION OF :THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. By As J. Etuicort, D.D., Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol. 





ta Harree & Broturns will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

ea Harprr’s Catatocur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


LADY OF REFINEMENT and ABILITY, about 

to proceed to Europe for the purpose of com- 

pleting the education of her only daughter, would be 
lad to undertake the charge of other three youn 
adies with a similar object, to whom she would affor 

the watchful care of a mother. Unexceptionable 

references. Apply by letter to 

A. G. C., P. O. Box 959, N. Y. City. 


MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key 
L Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. 8S. M. Srenoen, Boston, Mass. 











5 t $20 per day! Arents wanted! All classes of working peo- 
0 aV ple, of eitucr sex, young or old, make more moncy at 

work for usin ticir spare moments or all the time than at anything 

else. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 





BAZAR. 
Hanper’s Maaaztny, One Year...... $4 00 
Harrer’s Werxty, One Year...... 400 
Haagrer’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harren’s MaGaziyg, Harrer’s Weexry, and Harrrr’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WREKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunsonipers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macaztnr 24 cents a year, for the Wrexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the MaGgazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazinz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the cnrrent Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrexty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harerr & Brotuers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror Apvertistnc In Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly. — Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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FACETIZ. 


Tuere is a time for, ail 
thin; The time to Jeave 
is w &@ young lady asks 

au what sort of a day it is 

‘or walking. 


_—_—~>————— 
The following is said to 
have been a Yankee’s rea- 





one day ; and I’ve been cal- 
c'letin’ that if the power of 
steam increases for the 
next ten years as it has 
been doin’ for the last ten 

I'd be in Philadelphy 
ist two days before I start- 
ed from Bosting.” 


—_~=>___—_ 

One of the boys at Camp 
Noble, Indiana, was lately 
pet on guard, and reported 

his captain in the morn- 
ing that he was abused by 
a fellow because he would 
not allow him to pass. 

45 ay said the captain, 
“what did you do ?” 

“Do? Why, I remon- 
etrated with him.” 

* And to what effect ?” 

“Well, I don’t know to 
what effect, but the barrel 
of my gun is bent.” 


—__.-- 

Overpaid one hundred 
dollars on a check by a 
bank, the Georgia negro 

0 received them at once 
returned the money. The 
local paper says this is an- 
other ence that the race 
can never be civilized. 


—@~—_— 
Hivts ror tHe Emrry- 
HEADED.—We have much 
jeasure in suggesting 
hese questions, to be ask- 


ed by a young jad during the awkward pauses in a 
quadrille; they will be sure to please: Have you ever 
had measles? If so, how many? Do you keep an 
aquarium? Have you an uncle? If so, are you on 


terms with your uncle? 
you like chiccory in your 
coffee? Do you smoke? If 
80, how does your meerschaum 
color? Do you believe in spir- 
ite? Do you tattoo? Do you 
think yon will be much missed 
at home this evening ? 


—_——~»>_—_ 

Wuo 1s He?—An English 
publisher announces 7’he Bar- 
onet's Cross. Well, we don’t 
much care if he is; but which 
baronet is he, and what makes 
him cross, and what conse- 
quences may we expect from 
his wrath ? 


> 

A school inspector, examin- 
ing the boys, put them through 
their “animal: kingdom,” and 
in the course of his perform- 
ance rather grandly exclaimed, 
“Now can any of you ro 
name to me an animal of the 
order Edentata—that is, a front 
tooth toothless animal ?” 

A boy at once smitten with 
wisdom replied, ‘I can.” 

“ Well, what is the animal ?” 

“ My grandmother!” replied 


the boy. ; 


A Yankee in Paris, who was 
listening to the boasts of a lot 
of English and French artists 
about the wonderful genius 
of their respective countrymen, 
at last “broke out” and said. 
“Oh, pshaw! Yeou git eout 


Why, there’s Bill Devine, of our vi 
a piece of cork so ’zactly like marble that the minute 
‘ou throw it into the water it will sink to the bottom 


uh-chug, jes’ like a stone.” 

















— 





Anotuzr Way.—Some- 





keep a lady’s hand free from 





ye as 








chaps. e know another 
way to effect this. Let her 
dress in the present fash- 
ion, and have it known that 
she has no money. Chaps, 
if they are sensible chaps, 
will let her hand alone very 
severely. 


—p_ 

At an examination for 
teachers’ certificates the 
word “irony,” from Dry- 
den’s 4ineid, was given for 
students to explain. One 
of them supplied the fol- 
lowing: “Irony, a sub- 
stance found in mineral 
wells; it is carefully pre- 
served in bottles, and sold 
in chemists’ shops as tinct- 
ure of iron.” 


SS oe 

When does an author’s 
wife call herself a book ? 
—When she says she’s 
a t(h)ome, 


—__—— 
What is the difference 


& Wy ————| 
—. _~—scObettween a good dog-show 
- lanl , — - and a iy one ?—When it 
. = = = is a good one the dogs go 
f fm nS —— iia to the show, but if a bad 
/ Ne = 


——5 
mi 


one the show goes to the 
dogs. ; 
An intelligent Aberdeen 
preacher recently took for 
his text, ‘* Adam, where art 
thou?” and divided his 
subject into three distinct 
parts: ist, All men are 
somewhere ; 2d, Some men 
are where they ought not 
to be; and 3d, Unless they 
take care, they will soon 
find themselves where they 
would rather not be. 








SCENES OF 


Colonel Forney offered a town in Texas a free libra- 
Ys but, after consultation, the citizens decided that 
they would rather have twelve bags of buckshot and 
twelve shot-guns, if he didn’t mind. 





+) 
IXY 
SA 
Saas 


——_—_>————_ 

as —“ - 

temporary, fond o e- 

oLUR 1408. nouncing ” sage maxims, 

observes, “Silence is the 

safest course for any man to adopt who distrusts him- 

self.” This doesn’t go half far enough. Silence is 

also the safest pone A a man to adopt who distrusts 

other people. Although he is by this means “ under 

: the silent system”—as they say 

in jails—at all events he doesn’t 
commit himself. 


———_—~._-_— 
JUST SO! 

Mama (reading to nice boy). 
“«The gence ag are a dirty 
people, and wash but once a 
year—in the. summer season ;’ 

ut you, Johnny, will bea clean 
boy, and wash like an Ameri- 
can, won’t you?” 

Nior Boy. ‘‘No, ma; I'll be 
an Esquimau ; please, ma.” 

cae cp 


A German in Buffalo fell into a beer vat the other 
day and was drowned. He drank as hard as he could 
to save himself, and would have succeeded had not a 
floating cork choked him. 





If aman named William mar- 
ry, why is he pretty certain to 
be hen-pecked ? — Because his 
wife will always have a Will of 
her own. 





PROGRESS. 


Granppapa. “ Well, Willie, how are you getting on? I suppose you are 
quite a clever Little Man by this time?” : Taal 
Witwer. “T should rather think I was. I can Fight any Boy or Girl in 


the School—School-mistress—yes, and my Ma, too!” 


llage, who kin paint When you see a gentleman trying to convince a 
lamp-post that it.is impolite to get in a gentleman’s 
way, it is a sign that he has been drinking something 
—lemonade, perhaps. 
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————— 
A man, writing poetically of 
the weather, says, “‘The back- 
bone of winter is broken, but 
the tail wags yet occasionally.” 
——_@—__—_ 

When a man “fires” with 
wrath, what sort of shot does 
he use? , 

Why is a man who ran away 
without paying his rent like 

; COOL. an officer in the army ?—Be- 

Gent (to party with pipe). “The Gentleman opposite objects to your Cause he is a left-tenant. 
Smoking.” U: f 
ARTY WITH Pipe. “Yes, some People do, but I never take any notice ,, Cunrovs.—Under the head o 
L” PAPE Curious Canine Antipathy,” a 
contemporary gives a long ac- 
count of a dog who will never 
pass a butcher's shop. Brown says he doesn’t see any 
thing remarkable about that, for he’s got three or foui 
dogs who'll never pass one while there’s a chance of 
stealing any thing out of it. 





of it. 


Explaining the meaning of the word phenomenon, a 
lecturer said, ‘‘ A cow is not a phenomenon, nor isan ap- 
ple-tree ; but when you see the cow go up the tree, tail 
foremost, to pick apples, that will be a phenomenon.” 
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APRIL SHOWERS— 


“My old Hat makes me look a p-p-p-perfect f-f-f-fright !” 





BRING FORTH MAY FLOWERS. 
“ Aren’t these Roses and Violets lovely, Dear?” 





